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ABSTRACT 

The continuous Progress Program of the Board of 
Education for the City of Chicago focuses on the improvement of 
education for the individual child and the upgrading of educational 
practices and techniques. The philosophy of the program is based on 
the individualized rate of teaching and learning of the pupil. Its 
planning and organization is dependent upon the involvement of 
teachers, administrators, students, and parents. Behavioral 
objectives, mastery learning, specialized learning problems, and 
curriculum development aids are included in the curriculum of the 
program. Various teaching approaches are used, within an emphasis, on 
the need for individualization. The King School Reading and 
Mathematics Skills C.tirts are employed as aids in curriculum 
development along with the Schubert School continuous Development 
Syllabus. The program stresses the need for flexible classrooms, 
continuous coirjnunication with parents, and an accurate pupil 
evaluation. (A three-page bibliography is included along with forms 
used for communication with parents and evaluation of pupils.) 
(BRB) 
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FOREWORD 



For seven years, the Continuous Development Primary Program has 
reflected the official policy of organization and education for 
the Chicago public schools* During those years, many schools 
created teacher co^ittees to study the guidelines which were 
published in 1963 and to work together to establish a program 
for their own pupils* 

Now that we have reached the year 1971, we are aware that there 
are many variations of program and approach to this plan within 
the elementary schools of our city. Some have become very 
successful organizations^ some have existed with degrees of 
ptoblems or difficulty, and some have not developed. 

Continuous Progress Program education, as it is now officially 
titled, is and will be official policy of our schools* If any 
change can be foreseen for the future, it will be in the 
direction of extending the years and nuamber of pupils who are 
involved. It is hoped that middle schools, upper grade centers, 
and high schools will consider and work on Continuous Progress 
programs for the education of their pupils. Precedent has been 
established for this forward look in the planning now being done 
for pilot programs of the iniddle school and in the new study of 
the high school curriculum* 

Continuous Progress<-**Mastery Learning is the program of the 
present and future as it relates educational planning to the 
specific accomplishments and needs of individual learners* 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1963, the Chicago Board of Education officially established the 
present program of Primary Continuous Development and provided 
guidelines for its implementation* Many schools, which were able 
to take the time to study the program and put it into operation, 
found it a workable approach to improvic^ education for the 
individual child and for upgrading educational practices and 
techniques* 

However, in a recent evaluation of the efficacy of the program, it 
was found that there were schools which had not adopted the program* 
Some of the schools which had adopted the program used only certain 
aspects of it; while others had had difficulty in understanding the 
philosophy and purpose of Continuous Progress* In an effort to 
rethink the concepts, a committee consisting of assistant superin- 
tendents, district superintendents, consultants, principals, teachers, 
and students, as well as industrial and ct^nmunity representatives, 
was formed* The comnittee met on a regular basis during the paiBt 
year and listened to leading educators, discussed problems and - 
solutions, and reasserted an enthusiastic commitment to the Continuous 
Progress Program* A representative cotnnlttee of principals, teachers, 
and students was formed to determine how to aid schools which were 
not presently involved so that they could implement the program for 
their own pupils* 

The committee researched existing materials and media and put 
together the following packet of material^ produced to relate to 
various aspects of the program as well as to provide suggestions to 
help in setting up a local progriun* The packet is by no means a 
definitive work, but It is intended to provide some practical 
approaches and serve as incentive for further exploration and dis- 
cussion in faculty inservice activity* 

The Continuous Progress Program will succeed only if the total staff 
and administration' are conmlttcd to its basic philosophy* Using 
these materials and the resources presented as a guide , everyone in 
the school who might be involved in the educational processes of 
inqplementlng such a program should spend the following year tailoring 
a specially constructed program to meet the needs of the individual 
school and its pupils* 

Continuous Progress is not a visionary theory that looks good only 
on paper* An understanding of the philosophy and its proper 
application should make every educator aware that it is a way to 
organize a school In a program of education so that every child 
receives an individualized education and finds in school a 
vitality and challenge* The coniBiittee hopes that teachers will be 
challenged by the ideas in these materials to create a Continuous 
Progress Program to meet the needs of their school* 

ix 
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PHILOSOPlff 
For a Continuous Progress Program 



The guiding philosophy of a program of Continuous Progress 
Is based upon the concepts that*-- 

learning is a continuous process 

V each person progresses at his <n9n rate 

each person masters skills and concepts according to 
his Individual abilities 

each person has a certain readiness for steps of 
learning according to hls level of maturity and 
experience at any given point in his life/ 



That guiding philo^phy says the following to us: 

All learning in a fonnallzed program of instruction should be a 

continually forward -movix^ activity- 
taking the time that is needed and appropriate for the 
individual learner at any stage of his life and development 

moving ahead at all times 

eliminating any nonproductive periods created by forcing a 
learner into a mold which expects him to progress ahead of 
his current capability only to face an Impasse requiring 
that he stop, back up, and repeat his previous steps 

requiring achievements or mastery at each step of progress 

avoiding any temptation to place a learner at a level where 
learning Is Impossible and, therefore, stops 

keeping the learner in a position of experiencing success 
as he looks and moves ahead to new growth and developo^nt. 

Bach person grows, matures, and learns according to his own unique 
inner time clock and needs a school which is cons is tent ly— 

recognizing that at dlf jEerent stages of a^ learner's life 
he may have differing speeds of maturation and learning 

planning a formal program of instruction in recognition of 
that personal time schedule 

accepting the fact that sometimes the learner may need to 
progress slowly, while at other times he may be ready for 
great spurts of learning 

adapting the program of instruction as necessary so that 
time is available as appropriate to the learner's needs, 
without either pushing or hindering his progress 

eliminating atxy artificial time barriers such as age or 
grade levels which make indefensible demands upon the 
learner to perform before his own development permits or 
to wait when he is read|y to progress . 

Every program of education must be planned around the specific 
capabilities and needs of the learner at any given point in his 
life, always 



recognizing the learning theoi^ which holds that a person 
cannot master any learning until he is ready 



accepting the fact that nothing Is accomplished by pushing 
the learner Into something that he cannot master 

accepting the fact that It Is a wasteful and frustrating 
effort to put a learner back Into a previous phase of 
activity to go through an exact repeat of a learning 
segment because he was not ready for It the first tiire 
and, therefore, could not succeed 

providing an opportunity for tl . r ^ to experience and 
enjoy success by adapting learu..^^ ,.0 the readiness of the 
learner 

recognizing that any learner can have differing stages of 
maturation, readiness, and mastery In differing areas of 
learning 

planning a program of instruction on that basis, which 
allows each learner to establish and follow a different 
progress chart for separate curriculum areas so that — 

• there is no barrier to progress in axxy subject area 

• problems in one subject will not impede success in another 

• learning opportunities are always open 

encouraging and aiding the learner to function up to his 
full potential at all times in his life. 



Advancement through a ptogram of Continuous Progress may be compared to 
the flow of a moving sidewalk or escalator— 

Each one starts at the beginning* 

' ;ie individual starts when he is ready. 

Progress is measured one step at a time. 

Movement is always forward* 

There are no points at which everything stops while it backs up 
and repeats itself. 

There is Invisible and carefully tended machinery, such as the 
planning and organization provided by an educational staff which 
supports the forward«moving goal. 

Some move at a faster or slower pace than others , but all reach 
their goal. 

At some times » at come places , it might be necesisary to slow down 
to one degree or another - but progress is resumed as soon as 
possible and is always forward moving. 



A program of Continuous Progress Is: 

A complete removal of grade levels-- 
from school organization 
from room designations 
from group labels 
from staff thinking 

A proper placement of each pupil according to his needs without 
restriction created by age or year in school 

Responsive to the current and changing needs of the individual 
learner 

Adjusted to the individual rate and style of learning of each pupil 

Adaptable to any . learner 
fast or slow 

privileged or underprivileged 

Non-English speaking background or native born 

strong background of experiences or weak background 

Based on analysis of each pupil's level of maturity, readiness 
for given steps of learning, and achievements 

A specifically planned and charted continuum, or steps, of 
sequential skills in each area of the curriculum 

Careful attention to standards of achievement and attainment of 
mastery by each pupil in order to qualify for progress from one 
step to the next 

Frequent evaluation of pupil progress and determination of pupil 
placement 

An opportunity for changes in pupil placement made at any time 
during the school year according to need 

An opportunity for each pupil to experience success - and thereby 
to develop high im>tivation 

Grouping of pupils who have similar achievements and learning needs 
most often according to reading levels, oftf-it miKin^* pupils of tv/o 
or three chronological age groups « 



A program of Continuous Progress is not: 

Simply changing the former grade level label to some other desig- 
nation (such as PI, II, or III) 

Just grouping pupils according to their school year 

Equating reading achievement with a school year (for example, pi 
equals levels A, B, C, and D; PII equals levels E and F) 

Failing pupils—because no pupil is put in a group where he cannot 
do the work 

Constantly moving a pupil along from level to level without adequate 
evidence of mastery at each level 

Repeating a grade, a year, or a level-- because each pupil takes 
the time that he needs for mastery and success and does not move 
ahead without mastery - therefore, he does not move along to a 
point that requires that he go back and start over 

An elimination of standards of achievement 

Ability grouping alone or any hard adherence, to intelligence^ 
quotient labels or tracking 

Allowing pupils to waste time in an effort to find their own 
learning rate~part of the teacher's task is to determine what the 
pupil can do and encourage him to function to his full potential 

Limited to any educational level; although primary programs are 
most widely known, others can be from kindergarten through years 6, 
8, or 12. 



With this philosophy as a basis for all decision-making and 
planning done by its staff of educators , a school would then 
establish a program of learning for each pupil which would-- 

• adapt learning to the individual 

• encourage and aid him to progress with success to 
the ultimate of his potential. 
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PLANNING 



For a Continuous Progress program 
Begin at the Beginning ^ 

The Ideal beginning for any new project would be one that develops from 
the expressed needs of the professional staff In a school* Whenever 
recognition of certain problems In the educational program can result 
In staff discussions which lead to consideration of possible solutions, 
the door is opened.* For, as all educators know, the best motivation 
comes from the prospective participant, and the best learning comes from 
the self «-ldentlf led needs of the learner. Many teachers (mainly primary 
teachers) have expressed concern over the learning problems of beginning 
readers and others in the primary cycle who do not seem to find a place 
In the scheme or schedule of a graded program. Their concern about how 
to help special children or how to arrange their own time to accommodate 
the needs of all their pupils could be the opener that the principal needs 
to initiate a study of the Continuous Progress Program* 

The principal holds responsibility for being the prime mover for his 
staff. It is he who must serve as the leader, the forwards-looking student 
of new curriculum trends, the analyst of pupils' needs, and the Initiator 
of new studies or projects. As administrator of the total educational 
program for his school, he Is In a position to see an overall picture of 
what Is accomplished and what is needed. As the principal-teacher, he 
has responsibility for Identifying problems and seeking solutions. 

The principal of each school is the one person In that building with the 
authority to initiate new programs* No one else can give the necessary 
Impetus to new efforts; no one else can give the necessary strength to 
encouragement of new efforts. All others can - and should be encouraged 
to - make suggestions or ask for study of certain problems. However, no 
thoughts or actions to begin a new educational project will progress far 
wlthoSt the official leadership being present and actively Involved. 

There are, then, several possibilities of first steps In beginning a new 
project. They mlght-- 

• grow out of staff identification of problems 

• come from requests by one or several members 

. develop from parental concerns and involvement 
« emerge from Inservlce meetings and study of new educational 
concepts or programs 

• result from attendance at a lecture, workshop, or university 

suminar . 



With all these possibilities, or more, however, it should be kept in 
mind that initiation of the program does not develop from a spontaneous 
force. 

The Continuous Prbgress Program is Chicago Board of Education policy. 
The policy has been in effect since September 1964. 
The policy will continue to be in effect. 

Every elementary school is expected to have such a program in 
operation for its pupils, at least in the primary school - 
and beyond as possible. 

Therefore, it is the principal's responsibility to see that the program 
is established in his school. If necessary, he must sliqply ask his staff 
to consider the program as a study project. No matter what the Initiating 
force, once the study project is begun, it must be conducted with a very 
personalized approach. The best arrangement would be for the principal 
and teachers feo work together as a group. For some short-term tasks, it 
could be possible for another person to be delegated some responsibilities 
of leadership. Only as a last resort should all responsibility be given 
to other members of the staff • 
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Consider the Idea 

A faculty project to study the Continuous Progress Program must be estab- 
lished carefully and allowed sufficient time for an In-depth Investigation* 
There are certain topics and activities which should be considered as es- 
sential to the project* These will be presented In following paragraphs* 
There may be others which will be decided upon according to the needs or 
Interests of the local school and staff* These may be Identified by the 
study coimQlttee* 

In all cases, however, a time schedule for study and planning must be set 
up to allow at least one school year for all that^must be done* The liter- 
ature on Continuous Progress (or nongraded) programs contains many refer- 
ences to the need for a long period of time for study and planning. Some 
writers report on projects which Involved as much as three years of 
preparation* There is none that claims to have finished in less than a 
school year* At this rate it is imperative that many hours and many meetings 
be cardEully planned for successful completion of the work. 

The literature abounds with reports of study projects which were successful; 
all of these had long periods of preparation* Any time that references 
are made to projects which did not succeed, the message is very clear that 
failure lay in the fact that — 

* the staff was not sufficiently Involved in the planning 
the project received a very weak introduction into the school program 

4 the project suffered because of weak planning* 

The first section of a study project on Continuous Progress should apply 
^Itself only to considering the idea: 

—becoming familiar with the philosophy 
—becoming familiar with successful programs 
winter pre ting how this program might serve the needs of the local 
school* 

In order to accomplish this purpose, the following staff activities are 
essential: 

Participating in discussions 

• Small group— such as the administrative team or interested 

teachers 

* Large group— all staff who will be involved if the project 

is adopted 

. Total faculty— if the project is adopted, all members must 
be supportive even if not direct participants* 

Reading the literature 

Professional literature 

Get ideas from all possible sources* 

Build a professional library on the subject* 

Materials prepared by schools with current programs 



Visiting sites of current programs 



Ask questions of school administrators « 
Ask questions of teachers. 
Collect available materials. 

Keep in mind the idea elaborated upon in the boxed section below. 
Identifying needs or problems 

Consider the specific needs of the local school which might be 

met by establishing a project of this type. 
Write out a comprehensive list of the identified needs. 

Identifying objectives 

Identify the goals or objectives which the staff would expect 

the proposed project to serve. 
Write out a detailed list (or analysis) of those objectives. 



It is of utmost In^ortance during the above--mentioned phase of the 
study project 9 as well as for any subsequent stages » to keep in 
mind that — 

Continuous Progress (or nongrading) is essentially an 
organizational technique or plan which can be used 
advantageously to better serve the heeds of the 
educational program of a school. 

Continuous Progress (or nongrading) is an administrative 
device of organization which should serve the needs of 
education in the classroom. 

Continuous Progress is not a teaching technique. 

Continuous, Progress is not a procedure which can be seen. 
What can be seen are the results of its application. 

AftiBr a program of Continuous Progress has been carefully 
planned and established in a school, all that is visible 
is the ongoing program of Instruction in each classroom. 
From point of placement of pupils in groups , levels , and 
classes, all which follows depends upon the skill of 
planning and qua;ity of teaching produced by each teacher 
in his own room. 



Make the Decision 



After taking the time that Is necessary f -r local staff to make a careful 
study of both the theory and practice of Continuous Progress <—and, 
certainly, enough time for all members to thoroughly internalize the 
philosophy —the point of decision must be reached* In the ideal situation, 
a staff would gradually develop an enthusiasm for continuing study directly 
into the next phase— that of planning such a program for its school* 

If agreement does not develop as a natural outgrowth of study, then a 
point of decision must be created through further discussion* Possibly 
there remain some points which need further clarification or seme which 
must be: resolved because of differing opinions* This point-*in-time in 
the study project is a strategic one and must not be rushed or turned 
aside by administrative decisions or action* Time for discussion and 
rediscussion, as well as for settling of issues, must be allowed* 

Hopefully 9 all staff members will reach a point of willingness to become 
part of a Continuous Progress program* Sometimes they will agree because 
they believe in the promise of help which it brings; sometimes, because an 
isolated member (or two) is stimulated by the enthusiasm and hope of others* 
At this point, hesitation in the minds of a few members, if accompanied by 
willingness to proceed in a mood of experimentation, can be an acceptable 
and workable arrangement* 

In the second section of a study project on Continuous Progress must come 
the actual work of planning a program for- the local school* Each staff 
will need to Identify the various plans and arrangements which it feels 
will be necessary for successful implementation of its program* Among 
these must be the following: 

Establish a philosophy* 

* Base the philosophy-^on the generally accepted philosophy 

as expressed in the literature which has been studied* 

* Incorporate those specific views which have come out of 

the study project and which very closely relate this 
philosophy to the local school* 

* Put the philosophy in writing* 

Establish objectives* 

Study carefully the needs and objectives identified in 
the earlier stage of considering this program* 

* Study policy statements as presented in guidelines and 

publir^^tions of the local school board* 

* Prepare a very carefully organized statement of objectives 

for the whole program* 

* Put the whole statement In writing* 

Decide on the scope* 

* Decide on the former grade levels which will be 



eliminated as pupils are incorporated into this program: 
Kg. - 3 Kg. - 6 Kg. - 8 



. Decide on the subject areas which will be involved. 

Note: More on this subject can be found in the 
section on '^Organisation." 

Decide on the pupils to be involved the first year. 

. A very practical arrangement is to involve Just the newly 
entering pupils for the first year (formerly kindergarten 
or formerly first grade). Then^ each succeeding year 
those pupils continue in the program and the new group 
which is entering is added. 

. Some authors advocate involving more than one year of pupils 
even the whole student bodyat one time. 

Write a curriculum plan which will be geared to the program as it 
will be set up in the local school--* 

. Based on the written philosophy of this program 
. Based on the written statement of objectives for 

this program 
. Geared to the planned scope of this program 
. In recognition of various possibilities and new 

currlctilim approaches which are available 
. Coordinated to the services that are available from 

auxiliary staff of the building (librarian, physical 

education instructor, and other specialists) 
. Written out in detail 

Coordinated with each step or level of progress which is 

part of the local program 
Showing a sequential development of skills and concepts. 



With the pressure of time and work Involved in setting up a 
Continuous Progress Program, it may seem (on the surface) that 
detailed curriculum plans, such as specified above, are not 
necessary. But the advice from all the literature and practical 
experience on the subject says very clearly that such plans are 
essential to achieving success. 

As stated earlier, Continuous Progress, or nongraded, programs 
are programs of organization and administration. They do not 
require changes in teaching technique by the classroom teacher 
(except for striving toward greater effectiveness, which should 
always be part of every teacher^s effort). However, for success- 
ful organization or required skill deyelpi^nt and learnings 
within the levels or steps of mastery required of each pupil, it 
is essential that the content of each step be carefully chosen 
and clearly written. Also there must be a carefully planned 
sequence of learning steps, with clear division into levels of 
mastery, to compose the total contlmum of education to be 
contained In the program. 

With such curriculum planning as an absolute need in setting up 
a new program, the opportunity is there for a staff to give 
careful study to what Is taught. It provides a good time for— 

updating the former curriculum 

Incorporating needed revisions 

considering new educational practices 

gearing the content specifically to local needs. 

Note : For detailed stiggestloiui of new practices which are 
being coordinated with Continuous Progress programs, see the 
section titled "Curriculum Planning." 



Articulate curriculum plans with subsequent school levels*- 

If the program covers the years previously called Kg. - 3, plan how 
the pupils can be Incorporated Into th3 middle school or upper 
elementary as they progress. 

If the program covers the years previously called Kg. - 6 or Kg. - 8, 
plan how the pupils- can be Incorporated Into the upper grade center 
or high school. 



Select and organize all available books and materials to accompany and 
supplement the "new" curriculum. 



Mak^ sure that staff thinking has been geared to the new program, 
particularly regarding*-- 

• no .further use of, or references to, grade levels 

• new grouping practices based on pupil working levels 

« instruction based upon an Individualized approach to what 
Is needed by each pupil 

. flexibility in learning schedules and pupil placement accord- 
ing to the needs of each pupil. 



Involve Parents as Partners 



In some special cases 9 parents may be aware of the topic and purpose of 
a faculty study project from its early stages. Possibly a parent group 
might have been the originators of the idea. In other cases, parents 
will not know what is being considered for their children unless so 
informed by the school itself. 

It is important that parents be informed and kept current with decisions. 
It is just as iicportant that they know about the new plan before it is 
actually put into effect. 

It would be beneficial to begin an ongoing information service from the 
time the staff firmly decides to plan a new program. Parents, too^ need 
time over an extended period for getting information and discussing ideas 
in order to really digest and assimilate the philosophy of a Continuous 
Progress Program* They need time to ask questions and receive answers 
about how the new approach will affect their children. They need time 
in discussions to begin to see what ^t his program might mean in terms 
of the education and progress of their children through their years of 
school. 

IV0 aspects of the new program sometimes confuse and disturb parents. 
The first of these pertains to grade levels: 

• There are no grade levels. 
. Pupils are not identified by grades. 
. Progress is not identified by movement from one grade 
to another. 

. Rooms or classes are not identified by grade labels. 

The second aspect concerns the pupil -s progress! 

. There is much more flexibility. 

. Pupils learn on their own time schedule. 

. Some pupils need-«»and will have««more time than others to cover 

the prescribed curriculum. 
. Pupils can-*»and will— move from one level to another at any 

time during the year. 
. The end of the school year is not a time for recording **pass" 

or "fail^' on report cards. 

Along with an information service for parents , the school might arrange 
to have a representative group of individuals share in curriculum planning. 
Members of the local Council » PTA> parents* groups , or others known to 
have special interest might Join staff meetings during the planning phase. 

Parents who are informed can be supportive and cooperative partners in the 
educational program for their children. 



Thinking Ahead 



After the first two sections of this study project have been completed 
and curriculum plans have been written, the next steps of planning should 
flow directly Into organization of the program. In this series of 
books > a subsequent title deals with "Organization" as a separate 
topic. 

Beyond the point of organization, there will be other needs of a Continuous 
Progress program which must be planned for and prepared. While the staff 
Is busy going through all the steps previously enumerated and reconmended. 
It will, no doubt. Identify many details for Itself. 

To assist In thinking ahead, the following points are presented to suggest 
some of the essential needs: 

Plans and policy regarding pupil evaluation 

. At what point and by what means will It be decided that a 
pupil has mastered the requirements of a level? 

. What criteria will be used to measure, or evaluate, pupil 
growth or development in currlcular and behavlorf.l factors? 

. What criteria or procedures will be established for filling 
out pupil report cards? (Will any pupil be given a on 
his report card, especially when he Is In a program that 
says he Is carefully placed In a level where he can work 
with success and growth?) 

Plans and policy regarding pupil progress 

. A carefully constructed curriculum plan of sequential steps 
of mstery learnlnyg^w^^^^ 

• If progress from level to level Is determined by a score on 
a readltig progress test (publisher's bp^^ what will 

one do for a pupil who came close to receiving a "passing" 
score 9 but did not quite make It? The Cpntlnuous Progress 
Program says that no child repeats the same level. 

Devices for record keeping ^ 

Plans for flexible use of physical facilities 

Plans for flexible use and sharing of books, materials, and equipment 

Plans for articulating new pupils Into the program 

. at the beginning of the school year 

. during the school year 

. pupils who have never been In school 

. transfer pupils 



Continuing inservice o£ sta££ 

• Further study and discussion by the original members of the 

planning team 

. Help for teachers who join the program after it is established 
Continuing study of the program 

• Taking care of corrections and revisions as the need is recognized 

• Planning for updating when necessary 



Organize Next 

Is the staff ready to organize Its program- of Continuous Progress? 
If It Is— 
Congratulations ! 

because It has done a great deal of work since that opening meeting 
and 

It probably la April or May— and the next school year Is staring 
everyone In the face! 

The accomplishments to which the study committee can point with pride 
(and as proof of much hard work) at this point are— 

A school staff which has Internalized the whole concept of Continuous 
Progress including-- 

• the philosophy 

. the practical application 

. a commitment to individualized education. 

A carefully planned curriculum which is ready to be put into action— 

. containing sequential steps of skill development and concept 
mastery 

. based on the best that is known about learning and the needs 

of the learner 
. geared specifically to the local situation. 

A community of inf ormed parents who are— 

• aware of the program's philosophy 

. aware of what is anticipated for the pupils 

• confident that the program will help their children to be 

successful students. 
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ORGANIZATION 



For a Continuous Progress Program 



Outgrowth of Planning 

Organization of a school's program for Continuous Progress education 
should come as a very natural next step and outgrowth of a long and 
Intensive planning phase. Any preparation phase does have p. kind of 
unavoidable time limit which cannot be Ignored or avoided. There comes 
the time when everything must be ready for pupils and teachers to start 
a new academic year. However, the other truth In the situation is that 
there is little to be gained from organizing and iaq)lementing this 
program (or any other) without having allowed the time needed for staff 
to discuss thoroughly and Internalize the philosophy and plans which 
must be the base for all of the program to coine« 

At the point where planning is completed and philosophy has become a 
comfortable part of each teacher's thinking, activities of organisation 
must begin. From that point through all of the future thinking and 
acting, all decisions must be based upon*-- 

concern for the individuality of each pupil 

adherence to the philosophy and object Ivl^s which were established 
for the local program 

acceptance of a total commitment to nongradedness-<-the gradedness 
concept completely gone from thinking, labeling, planning,- and 
measurement of progress 

assurance that organization as well as curriculum should be a 
continuum^-a flowing from one step to the next, accommodating 
all pupils and all learning needs. 

The natural director of organizational activities should be the principal, 
who has served as leader of the project in preliminary steps, has 
struggled through all problems of clarifying philosophy and establishing 
objectives with the staff, and is needed at this point to be sure that 
organization really reflects philosophy. 

It may be necessary to delegate some duties to others on the staff, but 
the principal certainly must at least supervise the actual setting up of 
classes and placement of pupils. Some suggested criteria for this 
activity wMl be discussed later. 
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It will be essential for the principal to be Involved in keeping all 
program staff Informed of decisions and outcomes which develop In this 
/phase. Of course^ all teachers will be interested to see how their 
plans and Ideas can be Incorporated Into the living program. Of even 
greater Importance In each person's thinking at this point will be the 
question of how the program will affect him directly. Classroom teachers 
will be quite concerned about the group they will receive and what their 
teaching responsibilities will be« 

A good procedure would be to keep all possible information available 
for anyone to see or to Inquire about. If all the details of plotting 
and charting class and room organization can be done in a central area 
where all are free to stop in- to see/ teachers* minds can be relieved 
about how planning is done. If some device can be created whereby the 
program is plotted on a chalkboard, this practice serves well in main^ 
taining good human relations during this period. One chalkboard technique 
will be discussed later as a sample for consideration. (Also, see 
Appendix B.) 

During the organizational stage, if not before ^ the principal will find 
it extremely helpful to assign a Project Coordinator for this program. 
!nie decision as to which staff member will fill this role depends, of 
course, on the individual situation. However, the person should be one 
who can best fit certain qua llficat ions: 

• has no classroom teaching responsibility 

• works well with all teachers of the program 

• possesses leadership skills or potential. 

The Project Coordinator, filling the role which the title implies, can 
be a very strategic Influence in the success of tliis program. He must 
be available to function in the every-day development of all phases and 
levels of the program. Although the principal imist continue to maintain 
a very close relat^^^^^^ ft oject Coordinator 

can function as the first-hand contact for anyone or anything coxmected 
with the program. 

Ihe following are some of the responsibilities^ich can be successfully 
delegated to a coordinator: 

• advising teachers on appropriate reconnendations for, or placement 

o^ pupils in groups or levels 

• collecting and preparing needed materials 

• conducting inservice meetings for teachers 

• conducting instructional meetings for teachers who Join the program 

after the planning phase has been completed (as the program 
continues in future years) 

• coordinating and conducting achievement testing for pupil progress 

from each level 

• conferring with individual teachers regarding those test results and 

planning appropriate next steps for pupils 

• advising teachers regarding instructional problems 

• coordinating the ordering and distribution of books and supplies. 
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Plans of Organization 



Before considering possible ways to organize the program for the local 
school, It would be wise to review the following points: 

A Continuous Progress Program Is, a kind of organization. 

It Is an organization dedicated to serving the learning needs 
of Individual pupils at their own rate and level of need. 

It Is not just grouping pupils according to learning ability 
or a score on a mental abilities test. 

Although Continuous Progress theory Is a kind of organization plan In 
Itself, It Is possible to combine It with other plans as well as use It 
alone. It Is Important, therefore, for the local school to become aware 
of alternative possibilities through research of the literature and 
staff discussion. 

Among the latest developments related to educational programs are those 
plans which provide for completely Individualized work programs for 
each pupil. (See Recommended Reading*^ 

Another new concept is one that Is usually called the Multlunlt School, 
This has many similarities to the plan called Team Teaching, but also has 
some special differences. Both the Multlunlt and Team Teaching plans 
can be considered for combining with a Continuous Progress Program. The 
choice is one to be niade by a local school. The point made here is that 
combination is possible but not essential. (See Recommended Reading^) 

At the same time that decisions are made regarding organizational plan, 
another decisixtn, scope of the plan. Many schools 

decide upon a Continuous Progress Ptbgram for the primary school only, 
and at one time the word primary was ah integrai part of the generally 
accepted title of the program. However, it is just as possible to 
establish a program which covers all the years that a school serves 
(K-3, K-6, K-8). The choice is up to the school at this point, but 
official position in most school systems, and this includes the Chicago 
public schoolif, encourages extension of the program to be more inclusive. 

Together with a decision regarding scope should be one regarding how 
much of the program should be put into effect for the first year of 
operation. If it is deemed wise, or if required, the whole program could 
be established to begin at the same time. This would obviously demand a 
maximum output of planning all at one time; all levels of curriculum would 
have to be written in the same planning year. There is precedent for 
establishing a program this way as examples are quoted in the literature. 
Also, some authors strongly recommend this action* 



A less confusing and more workable arrangement for some Is to Involve 
an entering group of pupils for the first year of the program; then, In 
each successive year, continue with those pupils and also Incorporate the 
newly entering group. For the first year It might be possible to Involve 
both kindergarten pupils and those who have Just finished their kinder- 
garten year. 

In those schools which are able to provide an even earlier entry for 
the pupils, such as Headstart or In Parent Education Centers or other 
early childhood education programs, the idea would be to initiate this 
program for the earliest possible age group. Keeping in mind that this 
should be a program of education as a continuum, with children beginning 
reading readiness and then reading activities as soon as they are' ready 
for them, pupils should be Involved in the program from their point of 
entry into a formal school organization. 

Within any form or plan of organization, the specific grouping of pupils 
can be based on any number of criteria. Among those which have been 
used are the following: 

Age«-chronologlcal age (6 years, 7 years) 
year in school (PI, PII, PIII) 

Multl age«-specl€led age span (6-9, 7-10, 8-11) 

no limit of span (often grouped on some other criterion, 
such as reading achievement) 

Mental a£e--not to be used as the sole criterion for grouping, as 
if. is both limiting and defeating to the program 

Reading level«-the most widely used criterion 

^ homogeneous grouping of pupils working in the 
same level 

eliminates the problem of any teacher having to spread 
his attention too thin to cover many reading groups 

other factors of age and maturity should be considered 
along with reading 

Social maturity— maturity level (Instead of chronological level) 

Multiple factors—any combination of criteria 

usually reading level is one factor in any 
combination 

the literature sometimes suggests other criteria 
which are not as commonly applied 

Heterogeneous grouping— With regrouping for instruction in reading 

C^falklng Reading'') 
with constantly changing grouping for each 

specific purpose 
(Team Teaching fits well here because of its 
crc:ative use of flexibility in time and 
personnel assignments,) 
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As reading level Is^ by far^ the most widely used single criterion for 
grouping In this program, It Is Important to call attention to several 
points for consideration. If a school does choose this arrangement ^ 
there must be a concerted effort to plan accommodation for Individuality 
of accomplishment In other currlcular areas^^partlcularly In mathematics. 
This accommodation must be built Into the total curriculum package and 
must not be left to chance. 

Also, the factor of combining reading level and age criteria might be 
a consideration. Some programs, particularly those with large numbers 
of pupils Involved^ do choose to group on the basis of reading criteria 
within a limited range of age. However, now the literature reports 
great success In programs which make a point of Ignoring age level In 
a group. Pupils who are very close In reading achievement and needs 
are grouped together. There Is no concern because a wide age range 
exists In a class. 
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Steps of Organization 

When the time for actual organization of the local program does arrive, 
all who are Involved will be quite eager to move toward conclusion and 
will be aaqply prepared by the concentrated planning period ^Ich preceded* 
All thought of gradellnes will be gone from any aspect of thinking— out of 
their objectives, out of their curriculum plans, and out of all set stan- 
dards for achievement or progress requirements. Matching an educational 
program to the learning needs of Individual pupils will be the keystone 
of all future thought. Aiding pupils to work with success and accor^^llsh- 
ment from level to level In an upward progression of learning growth will 
be the goal for all. 

Based on the local program's stated philosophy and objectives, a form or 
plan of organization has been selected and criteria for grouping pupils 
have been established. With all that accomplished, the next step Is to 
gather the Information regarding each child which will be necessary to 
create cohesive groups and workable classes of pupils. 

Whatever the selected criteria for pupil placement. It will be necessary 
to gather some pertinent Information from teachers who know the pupils. 
It would be helpful to work out a form» based on Information Identifying 
needs, which can be completed by teachers who have the pupils In their 
classes In May and June, Often It Is most helpful to have a separate 
sheet or card for each pupil. This greatly facilitates various uses of 
the Information through all activities of organization. In some programs, 
depending on the amount or kind of Information needed^ It has been 
possible to develop a kind of cmgolng record device which can be used 
for the entire time the child is in the program. 

In almost any program* the plan of organization probably will include 
some recognition of pupil's reading levels of work. In those cases, 
the following are soma points which should be considered: 

HoiBogeneous Grouping 

Reducing the rang* of reading levels in any teacher's class 
will obviously help to give sufficient attention to' the 
groups assigned to that teacher. 

Although soM authors advocate creating Classes with a wide 
or unlimited range of **^ading levels, this is not a successful 
approach unless a totally individualized reading program has 
been adopted. 

No class should ever be thought of as all one reading group. 
Even if all pupils of a class are really in the same level, 
they should be organized into smaller groups for reading 
instruction. Some may have different skills to learn, and 
some may be working in different parts of the same level. 
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To aid the purpose of Continuous Progress It would be best to 
have two or three groups In one room to facilitate movement of 
pupils as they progress (or possibly fall behind their group) • 
Movement from one group to another within the room Is much 
more easily accomplished than moving from one room to another « 

Basis for Placement 

Although a program may seem to use only reading level as a basis 
for grouping, there may be other factors which must be considered 
because they Influence the situation* In placing all pupils who 
are at one level, It might be necessary to have more than one 
group or class because of the differences In the Individual's 
learning patterns or rates. Pupils ^o have taken two years to 
reach the same level that others have reached In one year 
probably will not be able to keep up with the latter pupils 
during a year together. However, they can be placed in a room 
together, and the teacher can work with them as the pupils 
create their own pace and grouping* 

Some programs use an annual testing project to measure achieve^* 
ment* The scores are then used as a basis for grouping and 
class placement for the next year. 

If teachers are experienced, they can make very valid Judgments 
of each pupil's proper working level* A recommendation form on 
each pupil, filled out by the teacher, can suffice as appropriate 
Information for the next year's placement. 

Teachers of pupils In the kindergarten year can serve as valid 
evaluators of the children's needs and prospects for the coming 
year« They can Identify the reading level the child will be 
ready to handle If he has already begun the continuum In reading* 
Also, for the children who are Identified for the beginning level, 
the teacher can Identify those who will need a long period 
of readiness. 

Note, See Appendix for two exanqiles of forms which can be used. 

As one of the final steps In organlzatlon*«>after all pupils have been 
notified of their assignments for September ••a small, yet puzzling, question 
will atlse. What will be used for Identification of the rooms In this 
program? How will the rooms be labeled? 

Staff In the program may create their own workable solutions to this 
problem question. Some that have been tried have worked quite well, and 
others have created problems %ihlch should have been avoided. Some of the 
common choices of room label have been«>«> 

PI, PII, PHI, 

Hopefully, soon this labeling will not be required for 
record keeping or reporting* 



There should be laore flexibility of organisation than this 
labeling implies* ^ 

This kind of numbering is too often translated into thinking 
of grade 1, grade 2, and grade 3. 

Any unfortunate connection with grade levels is defeating to 
the purpose of the whole program* 

Class I, Class II, or Class III 

This often is Interpreted to mean some kind of rank (value) 
order- -and therefore is harmful. 

These nuflabers, too, are confused with a grade 1, grade 2 
kind of order. 

In a large school this system would soon get out of hand. 

Teacher's name 

This can be a very appropriate designation. 

Certainly no value label is then attached to the pupils, 

Reading levels 

This is a reasonable kind of label to put on the classroom 
door. 

If several rooms have similar levels, this serves only as 
limited identification, 

Levml identification can be combined with the teacher's name 
to h% mor# si^ific. 

Room number 

This is a very objective identification if used by itself. 
It is quite possibly better co^ined with another designation. 



Provisions for Continuing Success 



By the time a school project has reached the stage of readiness to open 
and function as a Continuous Progress^ Program, little remains to be done* 
In fact, any remaining tasks might be Included In ah agenda for the next 
year as things to be done while the program Is In operation* If there Is 
time available, however, getting a head start on the Items would be 
advantageous* 

The following are some questions that a staff will ask regarding problems 
which arise during natural progress of this program: 

May this child move Into the next level of work? 

Teacher observation of a pupil's dally work and achievement 
Is a very valuable source of Information* 

The staff, by this time, should have set up Its standards for 
progress from level to level* 

^ The advantage of establishing behavioral objectives for achieve- 

ment will be most obvious at this point of evaluation* 

Use of level achievement tests which are produced by publishers 
of the basic reading series being used is very helpful* Usually 
there are minimum requirements stated for the tests* 

Who will administer a prepared test? 

Very often a teacher will recommend a whole group for achievement 
testing because they will hi^ve con^ileted work in a reading book. 

Some programs have the teacher give the test to his own pupils* 

If a Project Coordinator (see earlier pages) is assigned, all 
testing should be done by him* 

The adjustment teacher is, of course, another possible choice for 
coordination of all testing* 

To provide complete objectivity to the testing, it is advisable 
to have a specially designated person do all testing* 

Who will make the final decision about whether or not a pupil is ready 
to move to the next level? 

The person who administers the progress test should prepare an 
analysis of the subtest scores of each pupil* 



That person and the classroom teacher should confer on all infor- 
mation available regarding the child and his work* 
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The two teachers should reach a mutual agreement regarding the 
child's proper placement for learning needs. 

What should be done for the pupil who did not keep up with his group 
and did not measure up to required standards for progress? 

The immediate answer is that he does not go back and do the work 
all over again* 

The teachers may decide that the child is so close to the stan- 
dards that all he needs is a review of some aspects of that level's 
work* 

The teacher may decide that the child needs more intensive work 
and will place him in an auxiliary book* 

Often this problem develops for a small group of pupils and not 
Just for one* Therefore, the teacher merely regroups her pupils 
to accommodate this new plan* 

What can be done for a pupil who has been absent a long time and cannot 
rejoin his group when he returns? 

In some cases the teacher may decide that the pupil can be given 
enough extra help to see that he does catch up within a reasonable 
amount of time* 

In some cases the parents may be able to give enough help at home 
to assist the child in catchii^ up with his group* 

In some cases it will be necessary to find another group » possibly 
in another room, into which he can fit and work successfully* 

What can be done for a pupil who is present regularly but Just cannot 
keep up with the work in his group? 

The child* 4 inability to keep up with the group indicates that 
his learning rate and style do not belong in that particular 

The Project Coordinator should find another group which will 
better serve the pupil's needs and should move him immediately* 

* 

What can be done for the pupil who develops a greater rate of learning 
tnd is ready for progress beyond his group? 

This sudden burst of learning speed and interest can occur in 
Bsmy instances* 

For example--* the child whose health it|>roves 

the child who gets isuch needed glasses 

the child who develops a great interest 

the child who is able to remove the barrier of a 

foreign language 
the child lAo enters. school at a later age but 
^ has the necessary maturity 
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This pupil should never be slowed down In order to stay with his 
assigned group* He should be encouraged to speed ahead as fast 
as he Is able* 

This pupil must be moved to a more advanced group every time 
that he Is ready* 

What procedure should be used to Incorporate new pupils into the program? 

If a pupil cones in during the school year on transfer from 
another school in the cltyy he should be placed in a class 
according to the Information on his transfer* (See book on 
"Pupil Evaluation and Record Keeping" for suggested data to 
provide on report, card*) Ov^ have the Project Coordinator 
give him an informal test of his reading achievements and 
level* Having him Identify the book he was reading in the 
former school and then hearing him read in a conqparable book 
of the new school reading series can be a quick help in finding 
proper placement* 

If a pupil enrolls for the first time, he will still need an 
Interview and informal test which will give some indication of 
his possible achievements or needs* 

In all caseSf the receiving teacher must be informed that the 
first placement should be considered as tentative* If , after 
about two weeks 9 the teacher feels the child does not belong 
with a group in the classy the child should be reassigned to 
another room* 

What can be done to provide informative answers to questions of parents 
whose children are in this program? 

Some parents should have been Involved in the informational phase 
of this program since the planning stage* 

All parents should receive an appropriate communication regarding 
children and their placement before the program actually begins 
to operate* (See samples in book dn'^Coonmnication with Parents 

As the program opens » the staff should hold a meeting for all 
parents to explain both p^lans and organisation for the local 
school* 

Individual conferences with parents would be extremely helpful 
and should be held to the extent possible with existing staff and 
time* 

Report cards should be sent home at required intervals* However » 
meetings with parents to explain all the detailed information on 
the cards should be a priority item* 

A revised form of the standard report card has been recommended 
for schools which are ready to use them* (See sample in book on 
"Pupil Evaluation and Record Keeping*") 



Individual schools (or tMcLers* if approved) can choose to work 
out their own version of a reporting form to be sent to parents. 

In addition to the above questions 9 which will need to be answered during 
early stages of the new programy a principal will see other related issues 
which require special arrangements* For example: 

Inservice Training for SUf f 

All members of the program staff will need to be kept currently informed 
relative to developments and subsequent plans. 

Any teachers who Join this program after the planning phase must be 
given sufficient infommtion and training to make /An easy entrance 
into the organization* 

Other teachers on the staff lAo do not have a role directly related 
to the program must be knowledgeable enough to see an interrelation-* 
ship of all aspects of the school's educational goals and plans* 

Availability of a Project Coordinator will serve to meet all these 
needs on a continuing basis* 

Ready Availability of Services and Materials 

Busy classroom teachers will need and appreciate a coordination of 
efforts to make a variety of materials readily available for class- 
room work* 

The librarian can provide supportive services as director of a total 
resource center* 

The physical education teacher can cooperate with teachers of all 
levels to coordinate his teaching with the developmental needs of 
the pupils; for example, there Is much that can be done in 
developing muscle coordination to help pupils in a reading readiness 
level* 

Use of all facilities In the building iihould be flexible enough to 
accommodate the varied needs of leami^^ activities in all classes* 
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Views of the Future 

With completion of all organizational tasks, the principal, and probably 
staff as well, will enjoy taking a long-range view of the total project. 
What may have been--as much as a year prior to this point—a study project 
was discussed, considered, and begun. Since then there have been much time 
and effort invested in a complicated series of meetings involving establish- 
ment of philosophy and objectives, detailed planning of all content and 
parts of a comprehensive program of education, and organization of a speci- 
fic arrangement of pupils and teachers to best serve the ideas and hopes 
which were built into the local program. This is an accomplishment to 
evoke pride. 

Ahead is a view of an educational enterprise which holds great promise 
for more pride and satisfaction— both for educators who are able to work 
to meet the needs of their pupils and students who are able to experience 
success in learning. After careful planning, and with continuing hard 
work, the future must hold success. 
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Individual Pupil Reading Progress Report Form 
School Organisation Chart (ForM 1) 



School Organisation Chart (Form 2) 



Individual Pupil Reading Progress Report Form 



School Kame 



Date 



Pupil Name. 
Age 



Year Beyond Kg« 



Spring Working Level: 



Place in Level: Beginning 
(circle one) 



Middle 



End 



September Anticipated Uvel: 

Place in Level: Beginning 
(circle one) 



Middle 



End 



June Room 



September Room 



To be completed by classroom teacher in the late spring of one school year 
to be used for appropriate placement for the coming school year* 



School Organization Chart {Form 1) 



The following chart shova one way that reading groups can be plotted 
to organize pupil placement for a new school year or whenever a new 
organisation is necessary* 

If possible, this chart should be drawn on a large and perma- 
nently available chalkboard. 

The spaces should be made large enough to acconpodate all figures that 
will appear before the organization is coiq>leted* (See second form of the 
chart which follows.) 

After the chart is drawn and labeled, classroom teachers should write 
in the totals of pupils they recoinnend for each level or group for the 
new year. 

All figures should ba written in the same color chalk (or pencil if 

on paper) so that the color stands for the room as it is currently composed 

when each teacher records the figures in the spring* 

^^^^ letters. "B" = beginning of leve?, "rf* » middle, and 

E" = end of level. 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATION CHART (Forml) 
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School Organization Chart (Form 2) 



After all groups have been recorded by the classroom teachers, actual 
assignment of pupils to new rooms for the new year can begin* 

All figures written in to represent the new organization should be 
given a special color of chalk (or pencil)* 

The new assignments should be written in two places: 

The new room nusiber next to the number of pupils recorded at the 
top of each box 

The new group of pupils and the room from which they come 
recorded at the bottom of the box which belongs to the room 
that will receive them* 

for example: 

Room 100 has 30 pupils recommended for Level A Long* 
The pupils will be in room 102 for September* 

The box for room 102 shows this fact with the figures in the bottom 
half of the box* 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION CHART 
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CURRICULUM PLANHIN6 



For a Continuous Progress Program 



A, Behavioral objectives 

1. Categories 
a« Cognitive 
h. Affective 
c. Psychomotor 

2. Pupil's specific needs 
a. Symbolic tools 

Reading skills 

Writing skills 

Group and reaction skills 

Motor skills 
h. Personal exploration 
c« Study of organized disciplines 
d« Problem solving 
e« Values and attitude formation 
f • Recreation and cultural appreciation 

B, Mastery learning 

1« Time and technique differences 

a. Providing for individual differences 

b« Providing for Individual learning styles 

2. Teaching approaches to aid mastery 

a. Grouping 

b. Team teaching 
c« Tutorial help 
d« Textbooks 

e« Workbooks and programmed Instruction 

f. Mini- sequencing 

g. Mega«-sequencing 

C, Specialised learning problems 
!• Readiness skills 

a. Previous background experience ' 
Nursery school 

Schoae 

Headstart 
b« Informal experience 

Television 

Parental help 
2« ,Non«-Engll8h<-speaking student 
a« Placement 

b. Problems 

J>. Curriculum development aids 
1, Guidelines and other aids 
a. Language Arts guide 

h. Continuous Development guide 

c. King School Reading and Mathematics Skills guide 

d. Schubert School syllabus 
e« Curriculum bank 
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Special category aids 

a. Individualized Instruction 

b. Educational objectives 

c. Sequential learning 

d. Mastery learning 

e. Early childhood education 



CURRICULUM FUNNING 



For a Continuous Frogress Program 



A. Behavioral Objectives 

Whenever a change In curriculum Is contemplated ^ an opportunity arises 
for all concerned to take a good look at what has been operating, what 
deficiencies and advantages exist, what the Implications of the proposed 
changes mean, what the learning needs of the local school are, and what 
contributions can be made by each meniber concerned with the educational 
processes. Since every school is unique In terms of student makeup, 
faculty and administration, building, and community, each school must 
adapt the curriculum to meet Its unique needs. 

Writing behavioral objectives serves a definite function for those 
embarked on constructing or changing a currlcultim. One must be concerned 
with establishing those principles and conditions which would enable 
behavior to change. Behavioral objectives deal with Input, process, and 
output*-the setting-up of conditions of observable behavior related to 
faculty Identified goals, evaluation, and criteria. Students* needs must 
be analyzed and the school's role In meeting those needs must be 
established. Evaluative techniques must be developed to discover If 
the educational process Is effective. 

The following general categories of objectives must.be considered In 
making curriculum changes : 

« 

Cognitive objectives concern the Intellectual processes of the 
learner. Ihe student displays knowledge reflective of a grasp 
of concepts and demonstrates ability to perform. 

Affective objectives concern attitudes, emotions, values. 
Interests, and appreciations of the learner. 

Psychomotor objectives concern the physical and motor skills ^ 
of the learner. 

Objectives are not a means of standardizing Instruction, but are a means 
of guiding successful planning and instruction. Objectives guide the 
•ettlng«up of clearly defined goals which one hopes to achieve and allow 
the instructional program to move forward in a logical, sequential 
progression. To know whether one is successful as a teacher, one needs 
Information about student progress. To evaluate student progress, one 
needs behavioral definitions of objectives that are precise and measurable 
in terms of observable student actions and responses. 

?oJ"f K^J "JJ^^'^Y" " scope and complexity. For instance, 
for a beginning primary pupil, a long-term objective would be the full 
development of readiness skills. A short-term objective would be the 
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development of slnqple discriminatory listening skills. Materials, x 
techniques, procedures, and evaluation of long- and short-term 
objectives must be planned for in adapting the curriculum for each 
school. 

Basic to the establishing of objectives is the understanding and 
accepted policy that certain skills must be mastered by the student 
in order for him to progress to the next level of learning. These 
skills, mostly in reading and mathematics, are essential to the 
education of the child and should be provided for in establishing 
guidelines. 

The following are proposed elements to be incorporated in a design 
for a Continuous Progress curriculum: 

Opportunity to acquire communication tools . This area of 
coiq>etence is sometimes thought of in terms of relatively single 
skills, such as beginning reading and handwriting, handling 
elementary mathematical concepts and operations, and conq>osing 
with words and learning how to spell them. Skills of searching 
for information and of ordering information according to logical 
relationships may be included. All of these skills can be 
practiced by an individual^ 

Another group of skills, such as discussing and debating, 
explaining, questioning, demonstrating, and relating with 

others, requires a group of two or more persons. ) 

A third set of skills can be practiced alone if appropriate 
technology is available, but is enhanced by a group settings- 
hypothesizing, testing, criticizing, valuing, listening, 
interpreting, and inferring. 

A fourth set of skills, some overlapping those already mentioned, 
includes those which are essential to' the development of a craft 
or crafts needed in most forms of creativity, for example, the 
crafts of con^osing with words, sounds, movements, paint, clay, 
or other elements or materials. 



Opportunity for personal exploration^ inquiry^ experimentation^ 
and creativity . The purpose of such opportunities is that children 
may Identify and develop talents and interests; satisfy a desire to 
know and understand places, events, and people (including self); 
and find out what can be done with different media (words, colors, 
numbers, sounds, objects, and body movements). 



Opportunity for systematic exploration of organized disciplines . 
Here the purpose is that children may satisfy a desire to understand 
man's way of knowing and acquire a basis for keeping up-to-date in 
•uch fields independently. 
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Opportunity for cooperative Inquiry and problem solvlgg . The purpose 
of such opportunities Is that children may answer questions of '"why" 
and "how** and "what If"; derive satisfaction from solving common 
problems at a level either of understanding or of social action; 
develop skills In group dynamics, human relationships, Inquiry, 
problem solving, and decision making; and develop appropriate values 
and maturing feelings toward self and others. 



Opportunity for experiences In managing an environment, giving service « 
and governing . The purpose of such opportunities Is that children may 
develop group process and other citizenship skills and develop values, 
attitudes, and feelings about people consistent with democratic Ideals. 



Opportunity to enloy literature, the arts> and physical recreation . 
The purpose of such opportunities Is that children may further their 
understanding of self and others and further the maturing of their 
values and feelings about all kinds of people.^ 



When a child begins his formal education, he should continue In a sequential 
program to master the skills and concepts needed to assure his continued 
progress. The well planned curriculum helps the learner to climb one step 
after the other in a continuous, sequential fashion. The nongraded teacher 
is free to eiq>loy individualized timing and pacing so that the pupil who 
needs more time for mastery of a skill will have it. Children learn in 
various ways and in various lengths of time. The Continuous Progress 
curriculum should be flexible enough to provide for the individual learning 
habits of each child. 

The program of Instruction should consider coordination of local content 
with city-wide levels. In establishing behavioral objectives, this 
coordination is very loaportant, especially in view of the transfers of 
many students from one school to another.' This concept is in keeping 
with the philosophy of not constantly moving a pupil along from level to 
level without adequate mastery of each level. The removal of the grade 
designation makes it possible for pupils to progress at their own rates 
in sequential patterns, mastering the skills according to their own 
achievement and ability. The teacher must motivate and help the student 
to learn and master the skills and to work at a continuous progression 
of learning. 



^Alexander Frazier, ed. A Curriculum for Children . (Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. , 1969), 
p. 129. 
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B. Mastery Learning 

Schools presently provide successful learning experiences for some chil<- 
dren, but measurement by the "normal" curve demonstrates that only a small 
percentage make the top grade, and a similar percentage fail* Educators 
have come to accept this concept and speak of "individual differences" as 
adhering to "normal distribution*" They recognize that individuals do 
differ in their aptitudes for particular kinds of learning* However , 
recent educational theories and experimentation define aptitude as "time 
required by the learner to attain mastery of a learning task*" It is 
also assumed that "given enough time almost all students can conceivably 
attain mastery of a learning task*" 

This, then, is the basis for the concept of mastery learning* Taking 
into account individual differences, given sufficient time and appropriate 
types of help, and acquiring skills built in a sequential fashion, large 
numbers of students can learn' a subject to a high level of mastery* For 
some students the effort and help required make it prohibitive, but more 
effective learning conditions can reduce the amount of time required for 
most students to master a subject* 

In the past, the self-contained classroom and prescribed curriculum of 
the graded school provided group instruction with little provision for 
the fact that some students needed more time and different instructional 
approaches for mastery of skills* Much research is needed to determine 
how individual differences in learners can be related to variations in 
the quality of instruction* These differences fall Into two main 
categories— that of students who learn at different rates and that of 
students who learn by different styles* Some learn by action; some 
learn by words and concepts* Some students may learn faster through 
Independent learning efforts, while others need highly structured 
teacher-learning situations* Some students will need more concrete 
illustrations and explanations than will others; some may need more 
examples; some more approval and reinforcementi^and some may need to have 
several repetitions of the explanation^ \rtille others may be able to 
understand it the first time* X 

The main point to be considered in curriculum planning must be the 
provision for individual learners rather than for groups of learners* 
If a student has dffflculty in understanding the teacher's instructions 
or the instructional material, he is likely to have difficulty in learning 
the subject* There are many different techniques that can be enq>loyed 
to help each student understand the nature of the task he is to learn 
and the procedure he is to follow in the learning of the task* This 
flexibility of technique - as well as materials - must be applied 
appropriately to each student so that each pupil can learn, and no 
pupil will be labeled as "unable to learn*" 

The following are some of the different approaches that can be used: 
Groupinjt 

The placing of students in groups is discussed in the section dealing 
with organization* It is important to maintain flexibility of group 
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arrangements. If a student is not working at the same rate as 
his grour , whether faster or slower, he should be moved freely 
in order to allow him to progress at his own rate. A child 
entering from another school should be tested and placed in a 
group on his reading level. 



Team Teaching 

Some schools lend themselves to team teaching approaches, while 
others do not. Team planning, however, is a requisite even if 
team teaching is not. The team approach. Is a natural outgrowth 
of the nongraded system. Sharing the responsibility for the 
instructional program makes for improved methodology. Further 
information on team teaching can be found in the Board of* Education 
booklet on that subject. 

tutorial Help 

Some students respond to a one-to-one relationship, which should 
be used where alternative procedures are not helpful. The tutor 
can be someone other than the teacher, since he should bring a 
fresh approach to the subject. 



Textbooks 

Many textbooks have elaborate aids for the teacher and student 
in developing skills and concepts. Accepting the premise that it 
is advantageous (particularly at the primary level) to use a basic 
reading aeries for continuity of vocabulary and skill development, 
the fact that one textbook has been adopted by the school should 
not limit the teacher. Providing alternative textbooks and 
materials to aid the individual student is necessary. 



Workbooks and Programmed Instruction 

Workbooks and programmed instruction may be especially helpful for 
some students to provide drill and reinforcement of skills and 
concepts. They also serve as evaluation aids to test student 
mastery progress. 

There are laany ways a teacher can tailor instructional materials 
to meet the needs of the students. Audiovisual materials, academic 
games, puzzles, and laboratory experiences can be used for different 
approaches. It is up to the individual teacher to use diversified 
materials and techniques to iiq>rove the quality of Instruction in 
relation to the ability of each student to understand the instruction 
and in relation to his learning style. The use of a variety of 
instructional materials and procedures should help both teachers and 



• Specialized Learning Problems 



Readiness Skills 

Shortly after the child Is enrolled In kindergarten In a Chicago 
elementary school , the teacher should take time to learn about that 
child's ability and previous background experiences, especially whether 
he attended nursery school, schome, or Operation Headstart. Havy 
children entering kindergarten come with prereadlng skills. It has 
been recognized by authorities that the child's formal education can 
begin at an early age, and that Informal education creates a background 
of experience and skills which has a direct relationship to later 
learning in a formal program. 

Hany recent studies have been conducted with three- or' four- 
year-old children. In a four-year study. ..Di Lorenzo and 
Sater studied the effectiveness of an academic year preschool 
program for the disadvantaged.... The most effective pre- 
- kindergarten programs were those that had the most specific ' 
structural cognitive activities.^ 

A structured program for prekindergarten would be made up of inter- 
dependent activities that have a carefully organized pattern. It weald 
not be a program which offer's just random play activities. These 
activities based on sequential learning tasks can greatly stimulate the 
young child toward developing necessary readiness skills. All children 
can profit from, as well as enjoy, games^ materials, and exercises that 
are geared to their age and maturity level. A specific example for a 
young child would be the skill of catching a ball. Eye and hand 
coordination must he developed no matter what the size of the ball • 
or the kind of ball. Learning to catch a large ball presents one kind 
of problem and learning to catch a smaller ball increases the difficulty. 
The next tasks might be to learn to bounce and catch, to roll the ball, 
and eventually to count the bouncing of the ball in a rhythmic manner. 
Each activity should be built upon the child's attainment of skills in 
earlier stages. Such skills are cumulative and should lead directly 
into the readiness skills developed in kindergarten. 

However, many children develop readiness skills without formal preschool 
experience. The television program "Sesame Street" has brought into the 
homes an increased interest in preparing the young child for school 
activities* Because of a deep concern, coupled with a desire to help 
their young, parents are assisting their preschoolers toward a more 
successful start. Therefore, if a child has mastered the objectives 
for Level A or beyond by the time he enters the school program, he 
should be placed at the correct working level and should proceed from 
that point. 



M. Stanchfield, "The Development of Fre-Reading Skills in an Experimen- 
tal Kindergarten Program," The Elementary School Journal. Ifay 1971, p. 439. 



students overcome feelings of defeatism and passivity about 
learning. If a student cannot learn In one way, he should be 
reassured that alternatives are available. 

The above Ideas are from Benjamin S. Bloom's work, teaching, 
and lectures. 

Mini" sequencing 

One approach to sequential curriculum Is organizing small segments 
of content Into a logical continuous sequence. The learner Is led 
naturally from one Item to the next, each small step leading naturally 
from one to the following. The pupil begins at the level appropriate 
for him and works his way through the sequence at his own pace. As 
he demonstrates that he has learned a particular content Item, he 
moves on to the next. He does not have to pause at any barriers, 
because there are no barriers. 



Mega^ sequencing 

Certain subject areas lend themselves to mega-sequenclng according 
to the interest of the student. In ordered fields, such as mathematics, 
this is not advisable, but In some language arts and sciences, the 
student can select from several choices where his Interests lie. 
Thus, given a science unit on ecology, he may select a small segment 
to work on according to his Interests. 



However the school staff sets up curriculum In a nongraded school, the 
Inqportant consideration Is the pupll« The curriculum content, techniques, 
materials, and evaluation are the principal means to achieve the desired 
ends of fulfilling the behavioral objectives designed with the pupil's 
needs In mind. 
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The Non-English-Speaking Student 

The philosophy of continuous progress education is consistent with the 
needs of non-English-speaking students. It is, in fact, most necessary 
for such a child. The demands of learning a foreign language in an alien 
environment in addition to mastering academic skills produce undue strain. 
In the conventional program, the non-English-speaking child is often 
branded as a slow-learner. The variance with which individuals master 
Ir duage and make cultural adjustment is neglected, and the result is 
psychologically damaging. 

The common practice of placing the non-English-speaking child into a 
lower grade level than age dictates usually works to the student's • 
detriment. Not only does this induce a sense of inferiority or ostracism, 
but it denies to him the association of chronological peers from vrfiom he 
would usually learn English speech patterns. 

In the self-contained classroom of the conventional program, progress is 
invariably impeded when the language barrier is introduced. Equally 
unacceptable is the homogeneous language classroom. Not only does this 
segregation produce the obvious problem of the pupils' being labeled as 
different, but it denies the maximum cultural interaction essential for 
assimilation. Furthermore, because the non-English speaker is isolated 
from fluent English speakers, his progress will be impaired} complete 
dependence on his native language would be encouraged. 

Continuous progress education both in philosophy and in proper application 
absolutely promotes individuality and acceptance of foreign culture. The 
more conventional methods of dealing with non-English speakers are 
inconsistent with these goals. The conventional program's self-contained 
classroom promotes conformity to modes which are inapplicable to the 
unusual needs of non -English -speaking children. Continuous progress 
would provide that necessary and delicate combination of equal considera- 
tion and special attention. It would, therefore, encourage a- healthier 
mental attitude, respect for and acceptance of cultural differences, and 
the fostering of cultural transaction. 

Continuous-Progress Education, S.R.A., includes a helpful and meaningful 
section on the nongraded curriculum for non-English-speaking children and 
should be consulted by any teacher who deals with this particular problem. 
Some of the salient recommendations are summarized here: 

Although the non-English-speaking student does not have the language 
skills, he should be placed in a level closest to his age group. If 
placed with children much younger, he will be isolated from his peers 
and learn at a slower rate. After he has achieved some language 
mastery, he can be placed in another group. 

Extra help in language instruction should be provided. It is the 
elimination of the language difficulty that should be of primary 
importance. Standardized testing cannot be depended upon for 
classifying non-English-speaking students. 
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Reinforcement of language instruction for non-English speakers 

in all subjects should be provided through the following devices: 

Individualized instruction via toastery grouping 
tutoring by volunteer native speakers 
use of electronic devices: language laboratory, tape 
recorders, and language toasters 

The S.R.A. book should be considered a primary source of information for 
implementation of curriculum for non-English-speaking children. On 
pages 157 and 158, the primary requirements for curriculum sequence and 
desirable procedures are discussed* On pages 158 to 162, foundations 
and guiding principles for the program are suggested and key questions 
and answers are offered. Its style is highly readable, clear, and 
specific. 

A curriculum based upon bilingual reading and mathematics texts should 
be developed, and if there is anticipated a steady stream of new arrivals 
throughout the year, provision should be made for their entry into an 
intensive language orientation course before they are nu>ved to any other 
grouping* The TESL Guide provided by the Board of Education considers 
many of the problems and offers Invaluable guidance. Materials for 1971 
are now available at this address: 

Mrs. Nell Leo Gonzalez 
Director, Program for Non-English- 
Speaking Children ^ 
Board of Education 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Titles from 1970 include— 

Suggested Activities in Language Arts for Non-English- 
Speaking Children (another volume for mathematics) 

Human Relations. Inservice and Communications for Programs 
for Non-English-Speaking Children . 



^Maurie Hillson and Joseph Bongo, Continuous-Progress Education: A 
Practical Approach (Palo Alto, Calif. : S.R.A. College Division, 1971) 
pp. 153-91. 
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D. Curriculum Development Aids 

Board of Education Guidelines 

Curriculum Guides for the Language Arts , These guides are an Invaluable 
aid stating long«* and short-term objectives, with procedures and activities 
for the teacher and practices and evaluation techniques for pupils. The 
guides also list Instructional aids and available professional literature 
and contain -tany suggestions for the classroom teacher. Although the 
primary guide uses the grade designation, provision Is made for using 
the material l.i relation to the nongraded continuous progress curriculum. 
The guide should be used for that purpose— to guide. As clearly stated 
on page IX In tbe Introduction: 

Its purpose 1' to provide a required structure and framework 
within whlcii a teacher can build a program to suit the 
language arts needs of a class working within the school 
program and of an Individual student working within the class. 

Guidelines for the Primary Program of Continuous Development of the 
Board of Education . This Is a more comprehensive guide to the Continuous 
Development program In language arts, science, mathematics, social studies, 
art, music, and physical education. It contains material explaining the 
Continuous Progress of the program, and suggests operational technique for 
the Implementation of change. It lists page references to the Language 
Arts Curriculum Guides for more detailed aids. It also contains an 
excellent bibliography for professional reading on ungraded school 
systems. This guide should be used by every school. 

Other Aids to Curriculum Development Produced by Local Schools . The 
King Sch ool Reading Skills Chart Is a comprehensive guide to the objectives 
to be mastered In sequential order with readiness skills, easy and difficult 
reader skills, and suggestions for enrichment. (See Appendix.) 

The Continuous Deve lopment Syllabus (1969-1970) developed by the Schubert 
School is a 39-page guideline for developing skills and content for mastery 
In a sequential order. (See Appendix.) 

Beginning with the planning stage and continuing throughout the program, 
the staff should be Involved In bringing together a large collection of 
materials from their professj.onal reading, courses, workshops, and 
experience. A curriculum bank, or materials center, should be set up 
In each school for the purpose of providing all kinds of matter for 
evaluation by the staff for possible Inclusion In the curriculum. The 
material should be evaluated and organized into units for easy reference 
and should cover methodology, motivation techniques, evaluative procedures 
content, and concepts to be taught. The curriculum bank can be of great * 
value to the new teacher or to anyone seeking a new approach and should 
be an ongoing operation in the school. It would then become rtool for 
sharing among the entire staff, serving to keep the school current as to 
new materials and trends. 
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Implementation . Madison: Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning, University of Wisconsin, 1970. 

A brochure to aid in implementation of individually guided 
educational program as far as basic philosophy, school organization, 
and planning are concerned. Published under U.S. Office of 
Education, HEW-Center #C 03/Contract OE 5-10-154. 

University of Pittsburgh, Learning Research and Development Center, 

Outline of Reading and Math Curriculum for Individually Prescribed 
Instruct ion > Pittsburgh: the University, n.d. 

An outline based on the McGraw-Hill reader, Reading Spectrum, 
S.R.A., Junior Great Books, and the Scholastic Program. Also 
contains IPI math continuum— levels A through H. 

Kits which serve as practical aids to classroom ins{:ruction in the 
language arts - levels A through K, with skills and examples clearly 
represented^ are available: 

Individually Prescribed Instruction (1968-70 Reading Objectives) 

Working Paper Nuniber 30 

Learning Research and Development Center 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
1700 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

I/D/E/A Institute for Development of Educational Activities, Inc., 
5335 Far Hills, Dayton, Ohio, has produced Individually Guided 
Education, "an inservice program designed to reorganize and redirect 
the time, talents, and energy of all concerned with the educational 
process. It is a workable way of achieving find integrating such 
concepts as continuous progress and team teaching." Materials 
available consist of four movies, eleven filmstrips, and ten printed 
documents. The entire kit will be available for use in each Area 
office and provides enough Inservice material for a year of 
meetings. Those planning inservice training should decide which 
portion of the kit they wish to use and reserve it in advance. 



Educational Objectives 



Flanagan, John C*; Mager, Robert F*; and Shanner, William. Language 
Arts Behavioral Objectives: A Guide to Individualizing Learning. 
Primary, Intermediate^ and Secondary . Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Westinghouse Learning Press, n.d. 

Other books available by the same authors are Science , 
Mathematics , and Social Studies Behavioral Objectives . 

Hager, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Objectives > Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1962. 



Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 

Bloom, Benjamin S., ed. The Classification of Educational Goals 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain . New York: David McKay Co., 
Inc., 1956. 



Sequential Steps Learning 



Lewis, James, Jr. A Contemporary Approach to Nongraded Education . 
West Nyack, N.Y.: Parker Publishing Co., 1971. (pp. 81-108.) 
Describes three nongraded plans. 

Rollins, Sidney P. Developing Nongraded Schools' . Itasca, 111.: 
F. E. Peacock Publishing Co., 1968. (pp. 44-54.) 
Discusses various types of sequences. 

Smith, Lee, L. A Practical Approach to the Nongraded Elementary 
School* West Nyack, N.Y.: Parker Publishing Co., 1968. 
(pp. 191-262.) 

Contains several sequential programs in Language Arts 
and Mathematics* 



Mastery Learning 



Bloom, Benjamin S. '^Learning for Mastery." Evaluation Comment 
(May 1968). U.C.L.A. Center for the Study of Evaluation of 
Instructional programs. 

Benjamin and Sophie Bloom have done additional work on 
mastery learning at the University of Chicago, and additional 
material may be available there. 



Early Childhood Education 



Early Childhood Education In Illinois; Focus on Kindergarten , 
Write to: Michael J. Bakalls 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
302 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 6270^ 

Chicago, Board of Education. Curriculum Guide for the Preklndergarten: 
A Program of Living Experiences for Young Children . Chicago : the 
Board, 1970. 

A comprehensive 260-page guide with clearly stated objectives, 
procedures, activities, and Instructional aids. Contains 
bibliography of professional reading for teachers, as well as 
a bibliography of children's books. 



APPENDIX 



A« King School Reading Skills Chart 

B« King School Mathematics Skills Chart 

C. Schubert School Continuous Development Syllabus 



KING SCHOOL 
READING SKILLS CHART 

Level 1 ' Readiness 

1. Recognize nine colors-«-red , blue, yellow, orange, green, purple, 
black, white, and brown. 

2. Identify left and right hand. 

3. Eye movement from left to right and top to bottom—pictures* 

4. Discriminate visually —forms, likenesses, and differences. 

5. Discriminate and identify common sounds around the school; 
Identify beginning sounds and rhymes. 

6. Read and recognize letters of alphabet. 

7. Arrange ideas and pictures in sequence. 

8. Interpret short story sequence and predict conclusion.^ 

9. Understand simple relationships. 

10. Associate objects that belong together. 

11. Listen and react to multiple directions, i.e., draw a line under 
a specific object. 

12. Speak with clarity and ease. 

13. Express ideas in simple sentences.. 

14. Tell single favorite stories. 

15. Listen to and repeat thythms and short stories. 

16. Supply missing word in a sentence according to context. 

17. Develop an oral vocabulary. 

18. Perceive absurdities— humor. 

19. Dramatize nursery rhymes and favorite stories. 

20. Build experience charts « 

21. Learn first and last name. 



Level 2 - First Two Pre^prlmers 



Listen for initial consonant sounds of b, c, d, f, g, h, 1, 

p, r, s, t, w. 
Listen for rhyming v'jrds--colors, pictures* 

Acquire some skill In telling what happened first, next, and last 

in a story. 
Develop space sense between words. 

Ability to answer '"who talked?" and "to whom did hB talk?" in a 
story or paragraph. (Introduce meaning of quotation marks.) 

Understand concept of pronouns "I," "you," "we." 

Learn to handle a book, turn pages, hold book In proper position. 

Establish eye movement: left to right and top to bottom of page 
in reading. 

Building sentences with word cards. 

Identify number of characters or objects in a story. 

Develop idea of title page. 

No vocalizing when reading silently. 

Read without finger pointing. 

Dramatize stories. 



Level 3 - Third Pre-'Primer 

Discriminate, recognize letters-beginning sounds of b, c, d, f, 

g, h, 1, m, p, r, s, t, w. 
Recognize rhyming words, auditory only<-<-bell<-well; hop- stop; 

man-fan; blow-show; wing-sing; ten-hen; wet-pet. 
Recognize sight words beginning with small and capital letters. 
Understand "s" added to noun to make plural. 
Understand "s" added to verb— see, sees 
Period at end of sentence. 
Capital at beginning of sentence. 
Give an oral interpretation of conversational text. 
Acquire some skill in reading to answer questions, recall details, 

and to follow directions. 
Identify an appropriate story title. 

Follow siiq>Ie directions while working on work sheets Independently. 
Understand and use the reading vocabulary in every possible context* 
Develop concept of spelling and of the differences in the words 

by studying klnesthetlcally. 
Anticipate simple outcomes of stories-«-form conclusions. 
Locate pages up to 10* 
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Level 4 ^ Primer a i^. 

) 

Recognize all Initial consonants— auditory ^ written letter. 
Begin to recognize final consonants— k, p, t. 
Begin to recognize Initial digraphs— *th» ch, wh. 
Begin to recognize possessive **s,** 
Understand ••ed** added to verbs. 

Upon hearing a word, find a word that rhymes with It In a group 

of written words. 
Recall story events In sequence. 

Pick out main Idea In a group of related sentences. 

Begin to use table of contents to locate new story and new unit. 

Develop skill In reading to follow directions, answer a 

question, and recall details. 
Develop skill In giving an oral Interpretation of conversational 

text and mood of story. 
Begin to draw conclusions, make generalizations, and anticipate 

plot development of story. 

Level 5 - First Reader 

Recognize final consonant s--d, k, m, n, p, r, t. 
Recognize medial consonants— k, n, p, r, t, z, 
J^ecognlze digraphs In Initial position— ch, sh, th, wh. 
Recognize digraphs In end po8ltlon*-ch, sh, th. 

Recognize blends— bl, pi, br, tr, st, gr, dr, fr, fl. ^ 
Recognize con5)ound words— cannot, someone, something, without. 

Into, snowman, schoolhouse, pancake, popover. 
Use table of contents to find stories. 

Recognize common word endings— an, and, at, ay, ear, Ing, It 
ow, ump, * 

Increase skill In recalling story events In sequence. 

Increase skill In recognizing main Idea In several related, 
sentences. 

Recall details In a story to answer questions. 
Read to follow directions. 
Read for Information. 

Read Interpret Ively to develop conqprehenslon In an audience 
situation. 

Begin to understand concept of paragraph. 
Do creative dramatization of stories. 

Answer questions of lAo, what, where, when, which, why, how. 



) 
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Level 6 ^ Easy Second Reader 2^ Book 

Recognize blends-^cr, si, cl, pr, sn, nk. 

Recognize digraphs— ck, ng. 

Double consonants — ££, gg, nn, pp, rr. 

Medial double consonants«*«-bb, cc, dd, 11, nn, pp, tt. 

Final consonants-«*b, d, k, 1, m, n, p, t, x, z. 

Medial consonants — k, t, x, z. 

Variant sounds— hard and soft c, hard and soft g. 

Digraphs - -ai, ay, ee, oa, oo. 

Identify long sound of a, e, i, o. 

Identify short sound of all vowels. 

Perceive silent vowels in words — double vowels. 

Phonograms and rhyming— ace, ack, all, ame, an, ar, as, ast, at, 

ate, ear, ed, en, et, ig, ight, ill, ing, op, ip, oat, og, old, 

ound, own, oy, un, ut, ust, ick. 
Recognize confound, words. 

Recognize contractions — one letter omissions. 
Understand plural form of "es.'' 
Understand plural form possessive — s*. 
Suffix—er. 

Variant forms of verbs**- d, ed, es, ing. 

Apply phonetic skills in attacking new words. 

Distinguish between main idea of a story and specific detail. 

Recall story events in sequence. 

Follow directions obtained through reading. 

Distinguish between important and uniiq)ortant facts. 

Obtain information in other content fields through reading. 

Relate \Aiat is read to own life experiences. 

Recognize, identify, and write alphabet In order. 

Level 7 - Hard Second Reader 2^ Book 

Review study of auditory and visual recognition of all consonants 

in initial, medial, and final positions, including variant 

sounds of c and g* 
Introduce and direct attention to silent letters in kn, wr, gh; 

similar sounds of ck and x; and nk and ng. 
Observe three letter blends of spr, squ, str, and thr. 
Recognize long and short sounds of vowels, and begin recognition 

of variant vowel sounds. 
Observe dipthongs«— ow, ou, oi, oy. 
Extend recognition of coainon phonograms and rhjrroing. 
Observe double letters in medial and final positions. 
Recognize contractions— two letter omissions. 
Recognize and use suffix— est, y^ ly— added to root words. 
Recognize and use changing y to 1 before an ending. 
Follow increasingly coiaplex directions obtained through reading. 
Read increasingly longer material with less guidance. 
Form Judgments and draw conclusions. 



Level 8 - Easy Third Reader 3^ Book 

4 . 

Review auditory and visual recognition of all consonants in all 
p laces « 

Develop auditory and visual recognition of silent letters in kn, 
wr, and gh« 

Develop recognition of three letter blendes of str, spr, and thr. 
Extend recognition In use of the variant sounds of vowels « 
Develop understanding of the following principles 
governing vowels: 

Changes in vowels when followed by r 

Changes in vowels in one syllable words lengthened 

by final e 

Silent vowels in words« 
Develop skill in recognizing common vowel digraphs, dipthongs, 
and the principles governing the sounds of the vowels in each 
combination such as: 

Silent vowels in ai, oa, ea 

Variant pronunciations of ai^ ea, oo, ow, and qu. 
Pronunciations of eu, oi, and oy« 
Continue recognition of coiiq)ound and hyphenated words« 
Continue to develop recognition and understanding of the meaning 
of the apostrophe when used to show 

Possession — 
Omissions in contractions. 
Develop ability to recognize syllables in a word and understand 

the principle that each syllable must have a vowel « 
Develop an understanding of the uses of alphabetical order and 

arrange words in alphabetical order « 
Understand plural form in changing f to v before adding es. 
Continue development of skills needed to follow directions, 
detect details, answer questions, establish the main idea 
in story, establish sequence, draw conclusions, and form 
judgment s« 



Level 9 ^. Hard Third Reader 3^ Book 

Review auditory and visual recognition of all phonics developed 

in former levels. 
Introduce silent letter in gn« 

Call attention to the difference in pronunciation of letter s 

as s and z sound, and ed as ''t«" 
Develop understanding of following principles governing vowel 

differences: 

Medial vowel usually short 

Vowel at end of one syllable word usually long 
Begin to recognize irtegular verb forms, including past tense 

formed by n and en« 
Begin to recognize changes in form and meaning by prefixes a, be, 

un, re; suffixes y, ly, less, ful, and er. 
Begin to recognize use of dictionary for syllabication, accentuation, 

and use of alphabetical order In :he arrangeuent of words. 



Level 9 - continued 

Continue to develop awareness of syllabication ; see each 

syllable as a vowel unlt« 
Begin to develop awareness of the use of the principles of 
syllabication as an aid to pronunciation of words: 

Vowel has long sound In open syllables 

Vowel has short sound In closed syllables 

See vowel digraph as one syllable 

Recognize phonograms in syllables 

Perceive final syllables ending in le 
Begin to develop ability to divide words into syllables. 

With double and different medial consonants 

With single consonants between two vowels 

With prefixes and suffixes 

With ending le 

With vowel digraphs 

As parts of compound and hyphenated words 
Begin to perceive the effect of accent or stress on syllables. 
Continue development of skills needed to follow directions, 
detect details, answer questions, the main idea in story, 
establish sequence, draw conclusions, and make judgments. 



Level 10 - Enrichment 

(Each child is to have a "third grade" level dictionary.) 
Develop ability to use dictionary for syllabication, accentuation 

and the use of alphabetical order in the arrangement of words. 
Continue to develop awareness of the use of the principles of 
syllabication as an aid to pronunciation of words 

Vowel has long sound in open syllables 

Vowel has short sound in closed syllables 

See vc(7el digraph as one syllable 

Recognize phonogxams in syllables 

Perceive final syllables ending in "le" 
Continue to develop ability to divide words i.nto syllables 

With double .''.nd different medial consonants 

With single consonants between two vowels 

With prefixes and suffixes 

With the endings "le" 

With vowel digraphs 

As parts of coiiq)ound and hypenated words 
Continue to develop perception of the effect of accent or stress 
on syllables. 

Read Giants Fun and Fancy third grade supplement book in a group 
situation; also such books as The Buttons Books . Jim Forest , 
and Cowb oy Sam . 

Discuss books read by pupils indiviuually, and suggest other 
books which they may read. 
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CONTINUOUS . DEVELOPMENT GUIDELINES 



LEVEL - READINESS A 



EXPERIENTIAL BACKGROUND 

Upon entering kindergarten a child should - - 

1« Know his full name. Not many know their addresses 
and telephone numbers. 

2. Be toilet trained. 

3. KnoM how to dress himself. (He probably will not be 
able to tie his shoelace. Some can tie knots; not many 
can tie bows. If a child can tie a bow, he usually can- 
not cope with one where he cannot see, such as tying a 
hood under his chin, ^fany children can button buttons, 
except for the top one, but many need help with zippers* 
Most can put on their boots by the^time the need arises 
for them.) 

4. Be able to recognize his own clothing. 

5. Be able to sit and listen for shoi periods - 3 to 10 minutes. 

6. Be able to follow simple directions. 

7. Be able to recognize some colors; red, blue, yellow, green, 

8. Possibly be able to count to 10. 

9. Have had an examination by a ioctor and a dentist and have 
had the proper forms filled out. If he was registered in 
the spring, this health history should be given to the 
teacher on the first day of school. 

10. Should have established left or right hand dominance. 

READINESS EXPERIENCES TO BE PROVIDED BY THE TEACHER 
A. Physical Maturity 

1. The teacher should watch for defects of vision, hearing, 
and speech. Make observations known to the principal and 
refer to the teacher-nurse. 

2. Work to improve children's eye-hand coordination through 
use of manipulative devices: 

a. working with puzzles 

b. '*V'5:cing with scissors 

c. painting with tempera 

d. building with blocks 

e. drawing with crayons 

f . playing with peg-boards 

g. There are a number of Creative Playthings that help 

to improve children's eye-hand coordination. They are 
put out by toy companies. 
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A/ Physical Maturity (Continued) 



3. Work to improve children's motor control through use 
of rhythmic activities* 
Participate in rhythmic movement ; 
hopping skipping 
running sliding 
stretching bending 
twisting swinging 
bouncing galloping 

Learning songs with accompanying rhythmic movement ; 
"Looby Loo" "Pop Goes the Weasel" 

"Hokey Pokey" "I'm a Little Teapot" 

"If You're Happy and You Know It Clap Your Hands" 
Learning rhythmic accompaniment with rhythm band 
instruments ; 

triangles claves 

rhythm sticks melody bells 

sandblocks castanets 

jingle sticks cymbals 

tomtoms maracas 

finger cymbals drums 

tambourines rasps 

Participating in action games ; 

"Follow the Leader" "Skipping Tag" 

•'Dodge Ball" "Did You Ever See a Lassie?" 

"Squirrel and Nut" "Duck, Duck, Goose" 

"Squirrel in the Trees" "Ring Toss" 

"Doggie and the Bone" "Simon Says" 

"Teacher and the Class" 

There are many other games that can be devised by the teacher, 
such as throwing the ball into the waste basket, knocking down 
a stack of blocks with the ball, (Keep own scores, boys - 
girls) 

Social Maturity 

1« The child should learn to work effectively with others by 
sharing materials, helping others, being kind to others, 
taking turns, doing his share. 

2. Should learn to solve sinqile problems, such as "What would 
be the best order in which to put on wraps?" '*Where would 
be the best place to store a certain toy?" 

3, Should t;arMcipate in developing plans and accomplishing 
them, such as planning a story for the school newspaper 
or selecting material to be used in a scrap book or for 
a bulletin board. 
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II. READINESS EXPERIENCES TO BE PROVIDED BY THE TEACHER (Continued) 
C. Emotional Maturity 

1. The child should feel secure and accepted by the teacher 
and classmates. 

2. Should be willing to share teachers' attention, 
a. Draw out the^shy and the aggressive. 

3. Accept responsibility for keeping the room and his 
possessions in order. 

a. Provide personal area 

b. Select rotational housekeepers 

4. Should be able to work independently or in groups 
Developmental Growth 

III. AUDITORY PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. The teacher should create interest in stories, books and poems 
by reading and telling a great variety of stories to the 
children; by reciting and having the children learn numerous^ 
poems; encourage dramatization of stories; stimulate discussion 
of the stories and poems; have the children listen for particular 
events in the story or certain words such as rhyming words (end 
of year) 

* — - 1. Utilize finger plays 

2. The teacher should use audiovisual aids to create interest 
in books and reading such as filmstrips, movies, opaque 
projectors, overhead projectors, television programs, radios, 
record players. 

3. The teacher should plan group experiences to build oral 
vocabulary: taking part in assembly programs; attending 
assembly programs. "Show and Tell"««^ctivity; excursions 
throughout tHe ^uilding, the £mmediate neighborhood, or 
trips to places^ like museums, farms, or parks. 

(During Show and Tell classroom activity, the children 
tell:) 

What is it? What does it do? 

What is it made of? Where was it made? (They 

locate it on the map.) 

B. As a result of these experiences the children should: 
1. Develop skills for attentive listening. 

a. Listen with active interest for increasingly 
longer periods of "ime. 

b. Listen to acquire information (attendance • How 
many absent?) 
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III. AUDITORY PERCEPTION SKILLS (Continued) 



c« Listen for enjoyment* 

d. Recognize the need for listening. 

e. Listen to be able to follow Instructions (workbooks). 
2« Develop skills for critical listening. 

a. Be able to discriminate among sounds. 

b. Recognize rhyming words. 

c. Discriminate between likenesses and differences 

of Initial consonant sounds <- which ones <- ^true 



d. Become aware of differences between fact and fancy^ or 



"Is this a true story or a pretend story?" Why? pretend 
e. Listen for specific things In the story, 
f • Concentrate on and react to sounds. 



IV. VISUAL DISCRIMINATION SKILLS 

A. Th'^ children should recognize differences In size and shape of 
many familiar objects. 

B. Use a variety of descriptive terms such as: smaller, 
larger, big, little^ short, wide, long, round, square. 

1. Recognize colors: red, blue, white, yellow, 
orange, green, ][>urple, pink. Light and dark shades. 

2. Recognize patterns made by repeating colors or shapes 
or both. (Observation) 

3. Introduce use of visual material In workbooks later. 



a. Classify objects such as: things to wear, things to 
eat, animals that belong In the zoo or the farm, etc. 

b. Arrange pictures In proper sequence to tell a story. 

c. Develop habit ct working from left to right and from 
top to bottom. 

d. Recognize the number of objects In a group. 

e. Discover things that may be missing In a picture. 



V. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. The child should have a good and growing oral vocabulary. He 
should be able to relate Ideas In sequence; speak In sentences; 
pronounce all sounds clearly. 

1. Sight Vocabulary 




a. The nianerals through 12 (precede telling time) 
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WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS (Continued) 

b« Simple printed directions: sit, stand, run, names* 

c. His own name and the names of some of the other children* 

d. Words that have been Introduced in readiness materials 
or activities as: Boys, girls. Zip, Nip, party, stop, 
possibly the names of some colors and numbers* 

2. Structural Analysis 

a* Discovering geometric shapes in letters and numerals 
(configuration) 

b* Recognizing the number of syllables in a word by 

clapping the hands once for each syllable (auditory) 

3* Phonetic Analysis 

Learning the sounds on the Phonovlsual Consonant 
Chart and recognizing words that start with those 
sounds, specifically p- wh- f- th- t- w- sh- ch- k- 
h- b- w- V- th- (this) d- 2- j- g- m- n^ qu- 1- r- y 
and one word ending sound *ng« 

4* Comprehension Skills 

Associate meaning with the printed page. 

Labeiti on pictures; captions on bulletin boards; 
use of experience charts or compositions dictated 
by the children and written on the blackboard by 
the teacher; keeping a dally calendar; posting the 
names of the children who have certain Jobs to do 
in the classroom; labelling pictures or objects 
with one's name and recognize a workbook by one*s 
name on the cover; pointing out tenqieratures on 
the thermometer; arranging numerals in sequential 
order; matching groups of objects with the correct 
nuniber symbol. 

5« Interpretation Skills 

Recognition by the children of activities or happenings 

in the visual materials that are similar to their own 
experiences; 

Telling a story from a picture; or filmstrip promoting 
details. 
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WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS (Continued) 

6. Study Skills 

The children should know how to take care of a book* 

1. Recognize the various parts of a book **the cover, the 
illustrations and the text. Learn to find the place. 

2. Recognize the sequential numbering of the pages. 

3. Become acquainted with a picture dictionary. 

4. Obtain information from illustrations. 

5. Be able to follow directions. 

6« Associate meaning with maps and globes * recognizing 
U.S.A*, the directions - north, south, west, east; 
Japan, the oceans; Chicago; some of the states. 

7. Oral and Silent Reading Proficiency does not apply. 
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LEVEL B 



. AUDITORY PBRCEPTION 
A. Develop a sensitivity for identification of conmon sounds 

!• school sounds 4« nature's sounds 

2. city sounds 5. play sounds 

3. animal sounds 

B« React to common sounds 

C« Recognize similar initial consonant sounds in words 
b, s, f, t, m, c (hard), w, h, g (hard), p, 1, d, j 

from: recordings in riddle and games in poems 
spoken word in picture words 

D* Recognize different initial consonant sounds in words 

E. Perceive ending consonants t, k, p, d. 

F. Identify rhyming words. build own rhyming words 
G« Training in How to Listen: (Must have a purpose) 

1. to acquire information 

2. to follow directions 

3* to discern relationship between ideas 

4. to distinguish between fact and fancy 

5. to enjoy and appreciate 

story tine poetry records rhythms 
dramatizations tape records of group 

H« Establish standards for listening 

1. teacher signal 4. sit quietly 

2. vocal directions 5. hands , feet still 

3. courtesy to others 6. keep eyes on speaker 

I. Develop good listening habits 

1. listen carefully 

2. think about what's being said 

3. listen for answers to questions 

4. react to what is said 

J. Develop ability to communicate orally 

1* speak clearly* •produce consonant sounds 
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I. AUDITORY PERCEPTION (Continued) 

2. be conscious of volume 

3« teacher,,, •resource person. .model 

4. utilize variety of medias 

a. word blocking - tracing 

III. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. Build a Sight Vocabulary 

1. Begin with -color words green, blue, red, yellow 
number words. • .one two three four five 

2. Label nouns in room. Label directional words. 
Label monthly calendar. . .days, weather words. 

3. Develop picture dictionaries. 

4. Vocabulary word card games. 

5. Use configuration clues 
pattern (length, height, width) 

elephant come boy with 

B. Use contextural clues 

1. Use logical sequence as guide 

2. Use familiar words to convey concept 

3. Use pictures to convey meanings 

C. Discriminate between similar words... draw attention to 
internal differences man men 

D. Build structural analysis concept 

1. Recognize inflectional endings "s" "ed" "ing" 
add to familiar words, ie. walk 

2. Build cotiq[>ound words 

a. use only words in their reading vocabulary 
can not in to _ _tp_ day 

3. Form noun plurals by adding "s" 

E. Build phonetic analysis 

1. Combine auditory and visual discrimination 
a. identify initial consonant sounds 

b« substitute initial consonant sounds to unlock 
new words boy toy soy fin win sin 

c. substitute final consonant sound to unlock 
new words can cat cab cap call 

2. Recognize wh, th, initial consonant diagraph 

3. Utilize word analysis skills 
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III. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS (Continued) 

. combine context with- phonetic clues as a 
check for meaning to attack new words 

IV. COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

A. Begin with experience charts (transitional bridge). 

B« Use child's oral language to build meaningful concepts 
and build a basic reading vocabulary. 

C. Unlock new words using phonetic or structural analysis 
techniques. 

D. Use context clues 

encourage educated guesses. .dlscout<ige wild guesses 
£• Practice In phrase reading. 

F. Encourage use of con?>lete sentences orally and in writing. 

G. Develop a sentence sense in reading. 

H. Help child become conscious of thought » theme of story. 

I. Arrange events in sequential order. 

V. DEVELOP INTERPRETATION SKILLS 

A. Use films, pictures, filmstrips to help child relate 
his personal experiences to what he sees. 

B. Analyze pictures to make child aware of emotions, mood 
sad, happy, fear, tired, puzzled, surprised. 

C. Recognize emotions based on action of characters. 

D. Provide experiences to develop relationship between ideas. 

E. Form sensory images based on personal experiences. 

VI. DEVELOP STUDY SKILLS 

A. How to hold a book. 

B. How to open a book, turn the pages. 

C. Know parts of a book -ie. front, back, 
top, bottom, cover, sides 

D. Location of page numbers, title of story. 

E. How to use a picture dictionary 

F. How to obtain information from illustrations, maps, 
globes. 

requires special vocabulary words. 

G. Left to right orientation 
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VII. ORAL AND SILENT READING 

A. Recognize conversational parts of story 

B. Read with expression 



1 
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LEVEL C 



I. EXPERIENTIAL EACKGROITND 

A. Determine students have successfully coiq>leted Levels A and B. 

B. Interest them In Reading. 

Further develop library program In room. 

C. Develop Oral Vocabulary. 

Continue group activities which will help build 
oral vocabulary and enrich child's background. 

a. Dramatize stories and poems. 

b. Participate In assonbly programs. 

c. Take trips to places of interest. 

d. Listen to stories, poems, records, etc. 

e. Take part In class discussions. 

D. Make Experience Chart Stories. 
II. AUDITORY PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. Identify all consonant sounds and associate each sound 
with the letter It represents. * 7 

B. Identify end consonant sound and know letter. 
1. D N M P B P G T R K Ck 

C. Develop listening skills. 

1. Hear beginning and end consonants. 

D. Develop atbility to form aensory images 
(someone sounds frightened, a sad girl, - 
a loud noise). 

E. Reinforce consonant digraphs - wh, ch, th, sh. 
III. VISUAL DISCRIMINATION SKILLS 

A. Develop observation of visual details 

1. Configuration Clues 

2. Scruting of letter forms H, M, N, P, B, D and lower 
case letters 

3. Identify specific letters in words « 
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LEVEL C (Continued) 



Combine letter clues with Meaning Clues to Identify 
words as d,-g b— d etc. 

C. Identify words In capitalized and Initial letter form (all 
alphabet) 

D* Visualize Imagery of words. 

E. Reinforce competence In Identification of words 
that are similar In appearance • 

F* Develop ability to distinguish between words that are similar 
In forms as there - three, yes • you, that - thank, eat - out. 

G. Know Alphabet by name, not In order. 

IV. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. Sight Vocabulary 

1. Mastery of 101 New Words In Primer - Scott Foresmah. 

2. Reinforcement of 75 words In Pre Primer. 

3. Encourage extension of vocabulary through use of 
library books. 

4. Evaluation 

a. Completion of Scott Foresman Standardized Test 

b. Vocabulary tests In basic work book. 

B. Structural Analysis 

1. Use meaning clues to Identify word« 

2. Use phonetic clues. 

3. Use combination of meaning and phonetic clues. 

4. Use context clues to identli^ words. 

5. Use combination of context and phonetic clues. 

6. Recognition of connon word mdlngs (ed, Ing, s, and 's). 
7 • Recognize compound words made of two known root words .... 

as something Into dog house 

8. Identify new words by consonant substitution. 

9. Combine letter clues with meaning cliies to' 
Infer words as d • g, b - d, h • n. 

T 10. Identify possessive form of names. 

11. Identli^ verbs to which ed or Ing has been added. 

12. Identify words to which s has been added. 

13. Recognize simple declarative. Interrogative and 
exclamatory sentences. 

14. Recognize contractions., can't, let's, don't^ 
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LEVEL C (Continued) 

E. Phonetic Skill Analysis . 

1. Recognition of all Initial consonants 

2. Recognition of digraphs, ch, sh, th, vh. 

3. Recognition of all final consonants^ d, n. m. 

4. Recognition of all middle consonants rnmgdsbpr 

5. Auditory and visual perception of rhyme. 

6. Substitution of Initial consonants and ch*wh, th, and sh* 
?• Identification of pronoun referents <- 

Me, I, You, We, It, They, Them, This, He, Him, She, Her. 
8. Combine phcrnetlc clues with context clues to Infer words. 

V, COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

A. Understand meaning of vocabulary. ^ 

B. Have ability to find answers to specific questions. 

C. Have ability to answer questions of WKo, What, When, Where, Why, 

D. Have ability to tell story in sequence. 

E. Have ability to rei^mber details of story. 

F. Understand different meanings a word can^have in different 
contexts. 

G. Understand pronoun referents. They, I, You, We, He, She, Her, 
Him,. Us, That, TKls, Them. 

H. Recognize improbable statements. 

I. Can predict outcome. 

J. Can note cause and effect relationships. 

K. Use total sentence to determine word. 

VI. INTERPRETATION SKILLS 

A. Can interpret story orally. 

B. Can link story to personal experience. 

C. Can recall eletients of humor. 

D. Can make Jud^tmts in terms of story outcome. 

E. Can visualize action implied. 

F. Can recognize interest of characters. 

6. Can identify particular problem in story. 

H. Can recognize mood of characters. 

I. Ability to sense spirit of story in silent reading 
andesqress It in oral readivtg. 

J. Ability to recognize emotional reactions. 

K. Ability to realize that actions are organized 

and goal directed. 
L. Interpret time clues and sequence of action. 
M. Can draw conclusions and make inferences. 
N. Develop understanding of cause and effect relationships. 
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LEVEL C (Continued) 



VII. STUDY SKILLS 

A. Use sequence of events as an aid to memory. 

B. Use classification as, what we did, what we do; people, 
animals, things, colors , etc. 

C. Are aware of present and past tense forms, (what we do, 
what we did) run-ran, look- looked. 

D. Know period, conma, question mark, excliunation mark, and 
apostrophe. 

VIII . ORAL AND SILENT READING PBDFICIENCy 

A. Read orally with expression, in phrases and withe undue 
hesitation. 

B. Read silently to find the answers to questions. 

C. Read for enjoyment. 
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LEVEL D 



I. EXPERIENTUL BACKGROUND !: 

A. Children shall have successfully completed levels A, B, and C. 

B. Upon beginning this level a child shall have been exposed to 
the following: 

1. Three pre-primers: Now We Read . Fun with the Famllv v 

FUn Wherever We Are > 

Supplement to 

pre- primers : Guess Who 

Primer: Fun With Our Friends 

2* Recognize all consonant letters by their sounds and 
be able to identify words and pictures containing 
these consonant sounds, as well as write the letter 
representing the sound. This includes all consonants 
"b to z" as well as "sh, wh, th, ch, «ng." 

3. Shall have been exposed to library program , ie« class 
library, show and tell periods, seatwork periodis, 
experience charts, purposeful activity periods, 
creative resourcefulness in art activities, handling 
of equipment, dramatization of stories and poems, 
field trips, taking part in discussions, listening 
to records, stories, poems. 

II. AUDITORY PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. The teacher should provide the basis for acknowledgment 
of and accepting the need for standards for list eiiihg. 

1. Promote courteous listening by discussing the need 
to obtain directions, to become knowledgeable about 
subjects, the need to be courteous toward one another, 
the need to react correctly. 

2« The teacher prepares children to become part of a good 
audience by discussing: 
How to listen attentively to a program. 
How to sit in a chair properly. 
What is wrong with conversation when you should 
be listening. ^ 

B. The teacher should continue to develop skills for attentive 
listening by utilizing the following: 
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LSVEL D (Continued) 



1. Teacher should hold attention of the class by providing 
material at the Interest and level of maturity of the 
children • ' 

2. Teacher should prepare children for what they are going 
to hear and for what use they are to make of the 
Information^ thereby^ setting the stage and getting 
them Into a listening mood. 

Teacher should allow time for questions , clarifying 
Ideas children do not understand, 

3. Teacher should strengthen listening skills by utilization 
of following oral directions in making a gift, etc, 
(short - brief) 

C. Teacher should provide activities so children derive 
enjoyment from auditory e^qperience, ie, through the 
reading of a descriptive poemi the use of radio broad- 
casts » records 9 fllmysv assembly programs, 

D, Teacher should develop skills for critical listening: 

1. Children discriminate aoaong sounds - tapping on a 
piano 9 tapping a pencil » tapping on a triangle » 
pattern tapping 9 listening to record, "Sounds 
Around Us, listening for sounds heard outside and 
inside. 

III. VISUAL DISCRIMINATION SKILLS 

A, Have children consider: length of words, height of words, 
vertical difference of words, 

B, Provide opportunities to identify words starting with the 
same or different sounds, 

C, Learn essential skills presented in (Scott- Foresman) basic 
reading series: silent reading, oral reading with expression, 
develop speaking and reading vocabulary, 

IV. WOPJ> PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A, Sight Vocabulary 

1. Build sight vocabulary through: configuration clues, 
context clues, picture dictionary, experience charts. 
Note: There are 153 new words at this level (D) and 
44 new forms of known words. 
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LEVEL D (Continued) 

Continue to use 176 words Introduced at previous levels* 
Discontinue "pointing when reading" and gradually 
discontinue use of marker for reading except where 
absolutely necessary. 
Level "D" Basic 220 words mastered* 

B. Structural Analysis 

1. Compound words: Also Identify mparts of known confounds 
and compounds made of two root words. 

2. Review "s" Inflections, possessive form of names, verba 
ending with ^'ed" or "Ing" learned In primer. 

3. Associate one consonant sound with double consonant 
letters at the end of a word (tell* miss) and with 
two letter symbols (wh, ch, th, sh, ^ng) 

4. Blends • Introduce two- letter "a, 1, or r" (sp, cl, gr) 

5. Learn to substitute consonant blends at the beginning 
or at the end of-a°word to form a new word In context. 

6. Learn what a root word la, have- repeated practice with 
"s, ed, and Ing" endings. 

7 . Begin to understand the structural change made by the 
addition of "er" to adjectives and adverbs. 

8. By the end of this level, begin to combine phonetic 
and structural analysis to identify unfamiliar words. 
Rely less on configuration. 

C. Phonetic Analysis 

1. Constant consonant review. 

2. Introduce vowels r a, e, iy o, u, (long and short 
vowel sounds interchangeably) 

3. Substitute initial and final consonants in attacking 
new words, "to top • Tom - ton" 

4. Review common word endings: an, and, at, ay, ear, 
i.ig, it, ow, ump, ed> 

5. Continue working with consonant digraphs: ch, wh, 
th, wh. 
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LEVEL D (Continued) 

6. Child should be able to read and print single vorda 
using consonants and vowels learned* 

7 . Child should be able to write simple three or four 
sentence story • 

V. COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

A. Associate meaning with printed page. 

B. Acquire basic vocabulary and add to vocabulary by learning 
to unlock nctw words through techniques of phonetic and 
structural analysis. 

C. Ifeiderstand meaning of simple phrases. 

D. Ifeiderstand meaning of simple sentences. 

E. Coiiq>rehend theme of si]iq[>le story: state 'Viain idea" 
in own words. 

VI. INTERPRETATION SKILLS 

A. Recognize personal esqierlences in visual materials. 

B. Recognize emotions expressed by behavior of characters. 

C. Become aware of relationships of idea; "because^* "if". 

D. Form sensory Images based oh personal experiences. 

E. Discover meanings beyond literal facts of selection. 

F. Begin to make Judgments and draw conclusions. 
VII. STUDY SKILLS 

A. Review parts of a book. 

B. Encourage children to: hold book correctly , and at right 
distance from eyes; open book correct ly, scan pages care- 
fully, ie. scan titles, pictures, familiar stories, and 
page numbers; study pictures for clues to content of 
story; become proficient in use of table of contents; 
continue use of picture dictionary; understand purposes 
of library- application for library card, etc.; 

-read variety of materials for supplemental^ information 

in science. Social Studies; 
-perceive main ideas and sequence in stories, problems, 

and written directions. 
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LEVEL D (Continued) 

« continue mastery of map skills » play games of location, 
make room floor map, be Introduced to concepts N.E. 
S.E. - S,W. 

•locate objects in the classroom by true directions , 
-introduce idea of sun rising in east and setting in vest, 
-know that a map represents something and that when we 
hang maps up, north will usually be at the top. 

VIII. ORAL AND SILENT READING PROFICIENCY SKILLS 

A. Promote good expressive oral reading. read it like 

Jane would say it" 

B. Use silent reading for specific purpose. . .for enjoyment; 

find answers to 
questions which 
force children to 
make inferences., 
why, who, how 
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LEVEL E 



I. EXPSRIENTIAL BACKGROUND 

Know naae, phone nuinber. Say them clearly. 

1. Know how to call fire or police department in 
emergency 9 giving necessary information. 

2. Get group experience - field house activities, trips, 
acquaintance with school building , excursions cround 
school ' neighborhood • 

3. Science. "(Care of plants) 

4. Participate in show and tell, assembly, programs^. 

5. Appreciate assembly programs as an audience. 

6. Listen to stories and poems. 

II. AUDITORY PERCEPTION 

Recognition of need for listening (concept of listening). 

1. Recognize responsibility of Speaker and Listener 
(positive attitude toward courteous listening). 

2. Accept need for standards of listening. 

3. Listen with interest fdr longer period oiE time. 
A. Listen to get information. 

5. Listen for relationship among ideis. 

6. Get enjoyment from auditory experii»^^ 

7. Gain sensitivity to feelings of other. Share 
thrills with others, react. 

8. Discriminate among sounds (skills in listening). 

9. Concentrate and react to sounds. 

(Become aware of differences between fact and fancy.) 

III. VISUAL DISCRIMINATION SI^LLS 

Sight vocabulary. 

Analyze shape and size of word. 

IV. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS - DOLCH 

A. Acquire visual and auditory discrimination. 

1. Visual. Discriminate size, shape. 
Describe with variety of terms. 

a. Know colors, numbers (and order) • ordinal - cardinal. 

b. Discriminate likenesses and differences of initial 
sounds, n b d, etc. 
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LEVEL E (Continued) 



Work jigsaw puzzles. 
Work games with pictures, 
e. Follow a chart from left to right, top to bottom. 

2. Auditory 

a. Listen to and Interpret music* 

b. Likeness and differences of sounds of 
things • also Initial sounds of words. 

c. Echo « game - melody or notes. 

d. Recognize voices* 

e. Practice In making notation of rhyming words. 
Hear and produce In writing. 

3.. Sight vocabulary as III* A, then recognize words with 
common endings and compound worde. 

B. Comprehension Skills 

1. Associate meaning with printed page, label pictures, 
dally date changes, etc* 

2. Match number symbols (words axid digits) 11<* 200 with 
sets of objects. 0 0 0 0 4 balls 

3. In other subjects make pictures to help with 
comprehension* Extension of skill Is to be 
used In content areas. 

C. Interpretation Skills (Ability to understand and react) 

1. Recognize personal experience In visual materials. 
(Weekly Readers) Then children discuss* 

2. Recognize emotions expressed by behavior of characters. 

3. Become aware of relationship of Ideas* 

D. Study Skills (Informal) 

1. Give a question* Have children locate answer within 
a limited area* 

2. Care and handling of books* 

3. Acquaint with picture dictionary. Find word in part 
of dictionary corresponding to place of initial letter 
in the alphabet sequence beginning, middle, end, 
other refinements necessary. Child should be able to 
alphabetize to the 2nd letter* 

4. Obtain information from pictures. 

5. Associate meaning with symbols on maps, charts, and 
globes* 
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LEVEL E (Continued) 



E. Oral and Silent Reading Proficiency 

!• Read with a fairly smooth consistency. 

2. Reread when stumbling over word or words so as to 
get idea intact. 

3. Silent reading proficiency checked by asking 
questions on stories or material read. 

4. Teach children to go back o%rer '^j^^rnrial if not 
aware of answer. 

5. Reading tests used to ohe lent reading. 

F. What Teachers Expect at Level. 

Guidelines 



a. Experiential Background 

b. Auditory Perception 

c. Visual Discrimination 

d. Word Perception skills. 
Spelling fits in. 

(sight vocabulary ) 
(structural analysis) 
(phonetic analysis ) 

e. Comprehension skills 

f. Interpretation skills 

g. Study skills (informal), 
for answer. 

h. Oral and silent reading proficiency* 



Basic number words needed, 



Giv«s a question - look 
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LEVEL F 



I. EXFERIENTUL B/^CKGROUND 

A. Has learned about the world in which he lives (community 
circle) • 

B* Has learned about mechanical devices. 
C* Has had experience in problem solving. 

D. Has experience in recognizing cause- effect relationships. 

E. Has had experience in pondering values and 
standards of conduct. 

F. Has an understanding of the written paragraph. 

G. Is able to describe emotion. 

H. Has learned phoiietic analysis of vowel letters. 

I. Can associate sounds and meanings of the spoken word 
with the printed word. 

J. Recognizes spoken word * writes symbols for sounds he hears. 

K. Recognizes all vowel and consonant letters. 

L. Knows the sounds of all consonant letters. 

M. Knows the letters c, s, th, and g have two sounds. 

II. AUDITORY PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. Learns to associate 'Sr" sound with the, letter; 

"v" is usually followed by silent "e" at the end of a word. 

B. Learns "qu" commonly represents the "kw" sound (quick) . 

C. learns the letters "squ" commonly represent the ''skw" 
sound (squawk). 

D. Learns the letter "x" commonly represents the "kx" sound (box). 

E. Learns consonant letters may represent more than one sound. 

F. Learns "c" may represent the "s" sound as well as the 
"k" sound (ice, com). 

G. Learns "g" niay represent the "j" sound as well as the "g" 
sound (large * get). 

H. Learns same consonant sounds may be represented by 
different spellings; as they discuss groups of words 
that illustrate various spellings for a given sound 
(fun, puff, laugh, telephone). 

III. VISUAL DISCRIMINATION SKILLS 

A. Extends understanding that a consonant letter may represent 
no sound in printed words - write, answer, John, listen, 
thumb. 

B. Learns to associate vowel sounds with the following letters 
and letter combinations: irregulars 
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LEVEL F (Continued) 

ou as in out 

ow as in hov and show 

ol as in oil 

oy as in boy 

ew as in grew 



u as in put 

us as in rule 

au as in haul 

00 as in boot - book 

ue as in blue 



C. Learns that the same vowel letter may represent more 
than one sound—book, boot; how, show; out, put; 
use, rule; eat, head; bear, near, learn, etc. 

D. Learns that different vowel letters may represent the 
same vowel sound— waw, haul, thought; boot, grew, blue, 
rule; book, put; oil, boy; out, how- 

E. Learns the effect of "r" on visual clues to vowel 
sounds; "r" in care, store, chair, bear, hear, learn, 
deer, roar. 

F. Learns that visual clue to vowel soxmds - two vowels go ^ 
walking, the first does the talking and the second is 
silent; learn the visual clue to vowel sounds— two 
vowels in a word separated by a consonant, the second 
vowel being an "e" the first vowel says its long name 
and the "e" is silent; boat, side. 



IV. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS 



A. Sight Vocabulary 

1. Approximately 1,000 words including words with spelling 
changes occurring before an ending or suffix. 

2. Words made by adding or dropping the endings es, er,. 
est of comparison; the suffix or as an agent; 

farm - farmer "y" with or withou*: root changes 
occurring are learned. 

3. Use of context clues; use of context clues is enlarged 
to include picture clues and any reading activity which 
involves an active attack on words with emphasis upon 
meaning of the whole sentence or paragraph in which the 
words are Imbedded. The children will gain experience 
in using the following context clues. 

a. Definition: The unknown word is defined. 
'"The long climb had made Jack hungry . 
So he went to the castle to ask for food/' 
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LEVEL F (Continued) 

b. Experience: The unknown word Is predictable 
froQ the child's life experience. Soon Able 

had planted the last seed In the very last hill." 

c. Comparison: Contrast In meaning gives a clue 
to the unknown word. '*The little woman missed 
the noises of the big city... It was very quiet on 
the farm." 

d. Synonym: The clue is known synonym for the unknown 
word, "Mary and Jerry liked to ride in the little 
caboose. The caboose was the last car on the train." 

e. Familiar Expression or Language Experience: 
This clue requires an acquaintance with everyday 
expressions. "The big house was gentle as a lamb." 

f . Summary: The unknown word sums up the ideas that 
precede it. "From the grandstand, Bob saw the riders 
line up. He watched cowboys rope and ride wild horses* 
He laughed at the cowboy clown. Bob thought the rodeo 
was great fun." 

g. Reflection of a Hood or Situation: The unknown -^ord 
fits a situation or mood already established. "There 

- were no sheepskins on which to sit. There was a 
furnace, but no fireplace. There were chairs and 
tables. The place was not like home. Everyone was 
very kind, but Blue Cornflower was homesick." 

B. STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

1. Verb Variants Plural Forms 

a. Learns inflected and derived forms of known roots made 
by adding the endings.- s, -es, - 's,-ed,-ing,-er,-est of 
comparison ~en(n) as in boys, catches, Sally's wanted, 
going, smaller, smallest, eaten. 

b. Learns known root words in inflected forms (root, word 
help in helps, helped and helping) derived forms (root 
word help in helper, helpful) 

c. Learns inflected or derived forms in which the final 
consonant of the root word is doubled (running, sunny) 

d. Learns inflected or derived forms in which the final 
"e" is dropped (taking, stony) 

e. Learns the inflected forms in which the final "y" is 
changed to "i" before the suffix is added (family- 
families) 
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LEVEL F (Continued) 



2. Compound Words 

a. Learns to identify unfamiliar root words in 
inflected derived or compound forms. 

b. Learns known root words in compound words- 
down in downtown; tool in toolhouse. 

3. Hyphenated Words - Contractions 

a. Learns contractions with one or more letters 
omitted (let's, I»ll, I'd, I've) 

b. Learns to recognize the hyphen in words. Learns 
that the t^phen separates two whole words; 
rain<-maker, good<-l>y, hoppity-hop, bow-wow. 

4. Prefixes 

a. Learns the prefix "unf'^meaning to do again 
(review, return) 

b. Lean:d the prefix 'W* meaning not or the 
opposite of (unhappy, untie) 

c. Learns prefix "re", meaning to do again 
(review, return) 

5. Suffixes 

a. (See verb variants) 

b. Learn the suffixes or as an agent -y, -ly, -fiil, -ish, 
-en, as in farmer, windy, friendly, quickly, careful^ 
mouthful, foolish, darken. 

c. Learns to use spelling patterns that function as clues 
to vowel sounds of one syllable roots in inflected or 
derived forms. 

d. Learns that two consonants after the first vowel letter 
and before the ending or suffix as in stopping, hopping, 
starry is a clue to short vowel sounds. 

e. Learns that one consonant letter after the first vowel 
and before the ending or suffix is a clue to a long vowel 
sound as in skating, scary. 
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LEVEL F (Continued) 

C PHONETIC ANALYSIS 

1. Consonant blends <- recognize and give the correct sounds 
of the blends such as £r, gr, tr, br, cl, si. 

2. Recognize and give the correct sounds of digraphs ch, th, 
sh, vh. 

3. Recognize and know the hard and soft **g** and "o** 

4. Learns that the second of two consonants (same) at the 
end of a word or syllable Is silent. 

5. Learns that the c In ck Is silent, the k In kn is silent » 
the gh after 1 or u as in high, through is silent. 

6* Introduce the fundamental principles .of syllabication. 

a. Children learn to listen for the parts of words; 
"almost" has two parts^—those parts are called 
syllables (use many examples until children have 
mastered it) clapping. 

b. Every syllable has a voWel'HBbund. 

c. Syllables in two syllable words such as we hear 

in the compound word "Inside" <--have two syllables 
even though we see three vowels-*- syllables are 
determined by the number of vowel t^ounds we hear. 

d. Certain endings add extra syllables to words. 

jump-* jumping fix- fixing slow- slowly 
eat- eaten big-biggest 

7. Learns that only one vowel in a word followed by one 

or more consonants makes the short sound (at, met, much, 
top) unless it is "r" controlled (bird - hard). 

8. Learns that if the only vowel letter in a word is "a" 
followed by "1" or the "a" has the sound of all-saw. 

9. Learns that if the only vowel letter in a word is at the 
end it stands for the long sound (he, she, go) 

10. Learns that two vowels together in a word have the long 
sound of the first vov;el, the second vowel is silent 
(boat, sail) 
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LEVEL F (Continued) 

11. Learns, that if there are two vowel letters in a word, 

one of which is a final' "e" preceded by a single consonant 
letter, the first vowel letter is loug; the final "e'* 
is silent (cake-name). 

12. If the only vowel letter in a word is "i" followed by 
the letters "gh" the "i" is long the "gh" is silent. 

13. If the first vowel letter In a word is followed by two 
consonants and a final "e" the first vowel letter is 
usually short in sound. (else*bridge) 

14. Learns that if the letter "r'' appears as a clue to a 
vowel sound the vowel may be "r" controlled (ears, 
stairs, store, rear, large) 

15. Learns that the letter "a" followed hj one or more 
consonants other than "r") and preceded by the letter 
"*w" does not uaually stand for ihe short "a" sound 
want - wash 

V. COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

A. Classification 

1. Continues to classify words by sounds, forms, meaning, 
and function; action words, names, descriptive words, etc. 
Children can put words into categories such as animals, 
clothes, plants, people, and buildings. Multiple choice 
fill in the blank sentences, too. 

2. Leams that the function of a word may change when a 
suffix if added^ help - helper. 

B. Locating Relevant Information 

1. The ability to locate relevant information is basic to 
the development of study skills in all curriculum areas. 

2. Use books as sources of information, particularly in 
connection with social studies and science projects. 
Use Library, People as resource. 

3. Be able to answer true and false questions based on 
reading always - most - 

never - few 
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LEVEL F (Continued) 

C. UNDERSTANDING FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

!• Children learn to understand that vivid comparisons 
help us to describe and understand objects. 

2. Express relationships between things. 

3« Similes based on color and simple shapes are easy 
for children to see. (The children need not be 
concerned with the terms » simile, and -metaphor. 
They can readily grasp the Idea of comparison 
unlike objects with a single common relationship.) 

EXAMPLES: Spaghetti Is like string. 

An orange Is like a baseball. 
A piece of paper Is like snow. 

D. DICTIONARY SKILLS 

1. Provide a readiness dictionary to enrich the basic 
vocabulary. Follow up of picture dictionary. 

2. Learns a readiness for using the dictionary « 
alphabetical order , first letter and second letters. 

3. Learns and gains an understanding that the printed 
word may represent more than one i^ord meaning. 

4. Learns to use context clues to select appropriate 
meanings . 

5. Learns to identify root words in inflected and 
derived forms. 

E. BOOK ORGANIZATION 

1. Use of the table of contents. Match chapter headings 
with pages. 

2. Observes organization of text books and library books. 

F. UNDERSTANDING OF THE WRITTEN STORY 

1. Recognizes meaning of phrases in reading presentation 
of simple phrases which children can interpret. 

2. Specific information from simple » interrogative » and com- 
plex sentences learns to illustrate the written words 

in picture forms, noting color, size, shape, etc. of 
familiar objects. 
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LEVEL F (Continued) 

3. Learns to identify main ideas from simple paragraphs. 

4. Learns to make logical conclusions from written material: 

You are at home and want something to eat. 

Where would you go? ^ You want to 

buy a dog. Where would you go? 

You want to buy some bread and cake. Where ^ 
would you go? 

WHAT WAS A 600D IDEA? 

Jerry was the new boy. He had no one to 
play with. He saw some boys playing ball in the 
street. They had a ball, but they didn't have a 
bat. Jerry had a good idea. ^ 

1. Jerry went to the boys and said, 

"If you don't let me play, I'll fight." 

2. Jerry went to the boys and said, 
"I have a bat, and we can use it." 

5. Learns to relate subordinate ideas to the theme 
of a story. 

VI. INTERPRETATION SKILLS 

1. Recognizes emotions expressed by behavior of characters. 

2. Becomes aware of relationships of ideas. 

3. Discovers meanings beyond literal facts of selections. 

4. Begins to make Judgments and draw conclusions. 

5. Identify mood or tone of stories and poems appropriate 
to levels of reading and maturity. 

6. Grasping main idea of a story. 

7. Notes and recalls details and perceives their relationship 
for the purpose of: 

a. Identifying story problem 

b. Making inferences 

' c. Grasping main idea 
d« Anticipation of action or outcome 
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LEVEL F (Continued) 

s 

Making judgments 
£• Drawing conclusions 

g. Comparing and contrasting 

h. Locating specific Information 
1, Forming an opinion 

J, Generalizing, summarizing oral 

8« Perceiving relationships <- analogous, cause-effect, 
general*- specific, class, sequence, time, place,*^ or 
space and size.-oral 

9. Learns to form sensory Images; visual and auditory. 
(Tactile and Kinesthetic for additional reinforcement.) 

10. Identifying figurative, idiomatic and picturesque 
language • * . 

11. Recognizing plot structure. 

12. Sensing emotional reaction and infer character motive. 

13. Learning to link story to personal experience and 
applying ideas gained through reading. 

VII. STUDY SKILLS 

1. Encouragement of reading of longer books outside 
of class. . .Library, room library... 

2. Reading of non*- fictional books to find out haw 
to make something or do something or to find out 
about something. (Dr. Seuss) 

3. Reading for specific purposes. 

4. Skill in locating specific information. 

a. Skill in using the table of contents. 

b. Skill in using the picture dictionary and/or glossary. 

c. Skill in using pictures* 

d. Skill in using pictures, maps (distance), graphs (bar, 
picture), charts, and tables. 

5. Ability to select and evaluate Information. 

a. Ability to select suitable sources of information. 

b. Ability to distinguish between relevant and Irrelevant. 

c. Ability to recognize the difference between fact and 
opinion 

d. Ability to judge the validity of one^s information, 
e* Ability to judge the adequacy of one's information. 
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LEVEL F (Continued) 

6. Ability to adjust the speed of reading to one's 
purpose and to the nature of the material* 

7. Skill in using information 

a. Skill in following directions. 

b. Skill in mental organization. 

c. Skill in classification. 

d. Skill in simple sequential outlining. 

e. Skill in oral summarizing. 

8. Ability to comprehend and organize what is read. 

a. Ability to find the main idea. 

b. Ability to see the sequence of ideas, 

c. Ability to find details. 

d. Ability to draw conclusions, see relationships, 
and make inferences. 

9. Ability to remember what is read. 

a. Ability to use memory aids: 

association causereffect relationships 

sensory images size^-relationships 
sequence organization of ideas 

b« Ability to select facts to be renfembered: 

color why 

places - when where 

10. Develop ability to follow printed directions. 
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LEVEL G 



EXPERIENTIAL BACKGROUND 

A. Children should be able to: 

1. Perceive the sounds of our language. 

2. Associate meanings with spoken words. 

3. Follow a left to rlght-yisual progression. 

4. Associate sound with p^flnt ed woyd s and parts of words. 

5. Associate consonant and vowel sounds with letters 
that commonly represent them In printed words. 

6. Use knowledge of the consonant and vowel sounds to 
unlock new words (Silent Consonants) 

7. Use knowledge of structural analysis to determine 
pronunciation. . 

8. Use context clues to^determlne word meanings. 

9. Identify root words in Inflected and derived forms. 

10. Put words In alphabetical sequence by first two letters. 

B. Children shall have successfully completed levels 
A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

AUDITORS PERCEPTION 

A. Listening is stressed informally by encouraging children 
to listen to: 

1. Each other (questions, answers, experiences, etc.) 

2. Teachers (knowledge, questions, directions, etc.) 

3. Assembly programs. 

4. Instructional supplementary television programs. 

5. Records. 

6. Stories. 

7. Poems\ 

B. Listening is taught formally by having children listen 
for specific purposes; 

1. To distinguish mood and emotions. 

2. To distinguish types of sounds or musical patterns. 

3. To form mental pictures - poetry, adj.- colorful phrases. 

4. To answer questions. 

5. To tell stories in own words in logical order. 

C. Auditory perception Is stressed in the G level basic 
reader by having children: 

1. Listen to and discriminate between syllables in 
multisyllable words. 
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LEVEL G (Continued) 



2» Listen for and discriminate between the accented 
and unaccented syllables in two syllable words. 

3» Listen to and discriminate between the schwa sound 
and other vowel sounds • 

in. VISUAL DISCRIMINATION ^ 

Cursive letter forms are taught at this level. The 
child must be able to discriminate between all of the 
cursive letters and be able to link them to their 
individual manuscript forms* He must be able to read 
and write words written in the cursive form. 

Kinesthetic. • tactile 

IV. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. Sight Vocabulary 

1. Mastery of 220 Dolch Words. 

2. Mastery of 95 Comaon Notms. 

3. Mastery of Basic Vocabulary. 

a. By the time the childhas completed the G level, 
he. should be able to read most of the words in the 
basic readers levels A-G at a fairly rapid speed. 

B. Phonetic Analysis 

1. Introduction of the schwa sound upside down G "ah" 

a. It is often found in an unaccented syllable. 

b. It can stand for any of the five main vowels: 

a in about i in April 

e in taken o in lemon 

u in circus 

2. Vowel* consonant spelling patterns that ftmction as 
clues to vowel sounds in accented syllables in two 
syllable words are stressed. 

a. In the accented syllable, a vowel followed 
by one consonant is long. Ex. pa per 

b. In the accented syllable, a vowel followed 
by two c:>nsonants is short. Ex. hap pen 
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LEVEL G (Continued) 



c« In the accented syllable ^ when a vowel is 

followed by "r", the "r" determines the 

vowel sound. Ex. mar ket 
d. In the two syllable word that ends in "le** 

the "le" does not affect the vowel sound in 

the accented syllable. Ex. a ble. 

3* A two syllable word may be accented on the second 
syllable. 

a. If the child accents the first syllable of 
a two syllable word and the word does not 
sound right, he learns that he must try 
accenting the second syllable. Example: 
re ply; pre tend; re turn. 

4. The use of the Dictionary Pronunciation Key is 
introduced. 

a. A child learns how to look up a word in the 
dictionary to find out how it is pronounced. 
He learns how to read the diacritical markings 
and how to pronotince them* He learns incidentally 
that some multi^syllable words have more than 
one accent. They have primary and secondary 
accents. Example: en/ gi neer/ 

C. Structural Analysis 

1« Review knowledge of root word, suffix, prefix, 
plural, singular, compound, contractions and 
possessives. 

2. Introduce prefixes; im, dls, un, and a. 

3. Introduce suffixes; ment, ness, less and ous. 

4. Stress identifying root words in inflected, 
derived and compounded forms. 

5. Syllables are a major area of stress. 

a. Understanding of what a syllable is: ^ 
There must be a vowel sound in every 
syllable; for every vowel sound, 

there is another syllable. 

b. Identification of accented syllable in two 
syllable words. 
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LEVEL G (Continued) 

c. Syllable division 

(1) Divide syllables between two successive 
consonants t^ich are between two vowel 
sounds. Exanq[>le: sig nal; hel lo 

vc cv pattern 

(2) Divide syllables between the first vowel 
and consonant when the pattern is vowel- 
consonant- vowel. Example: ba by; pi lot; 
o ver V cv pattern 

(3) Divide a word that ends in "le" before the 
preceding consonant. Example: Jun gle; ta ble 

V. COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

A. Grasping the meaning of a word in context. 

B. Grasping the meaning of a phrase in context including 
figures of speech and proverbs. 

C. Grasping the meaning of a sentence. 

D. Grasping the main idea of a paragraph. 

E. Grasping the main idea of a story or article. 

F. Identifying the story problem and its solution. (What, How) 

G. Ability to organize and s umm arize ideas orally. 

H. Ability to retell a story or article in own words. 
Emphasis on factual reporting - correlate with 
Weekly Reader and Newspaper. 

VI. INTERPRETATION SKILLS 

A. Making or checking inferences. 

B. Grasping implied ideas (Author's purpose) 

C. Anticipating action or outcome - how what. 

D. Making Judgments (Good, bad, realistic) 

E. Drawing conclusions. 

F. Comparing and contrasting. 

G. Form or verify an opinion » or prove a point by locating 
specific information. 
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LEVEL G (Continued) 
H« Generalizing. 

!• Perceiving relationships; cause-effect, general- specific, etc. 

J. Forming sensory Images (poetry, mental pictures) 

K. Sensing emotional reactions and Inferring motives of 
story characters. 

L. Evaluating actions and personal traits of story characters. 

M. Interpreting figurative, idiomatic and picturesque language. 

N. Identifying elements of style. 

0. Identifying author's purpose. 

P. Reacting to story content, linking it to personal experience » 
and applying ideas gained through reading. 

VII. STUDY SKILLS 

A. Developing dictionary skills and understandings. 

1. Locating entries. 

a. Recognizing alphabetical sequence. 

b. Introduce use of guide words. 

c. Identifying root words in inflected 
or derived forms. 

2. Deriving meanings. 

a. Comprehending definitions. 

b. Understanding that a word may represent more 
than one meaning - Double entry words. 

c. Using context to select appropriate defined 
meaning. 

3. Deriving pronunciations. 

a. Using a pronunciation key to interpret 
dictionary symbols. 

4. Understanding the function of primary and secondary 
accent marks. 
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LEVEL G (Continued) . ^ 

B. Develop proficiency in using aids for memory. 

!• Association. 

2. Sensory imagery. 

3. Sequence. 

4. Cause-effect relationship. 

C. Perceive main idea and sequence in stories, problems, 
and written directions. 

0. Obtain information from illustrations. 

E. Read different types of content at different rates (incidental) 

1. Quickly to locate certain facts. 

2. Quickly to find main ideas, to follow 
sequence or to find out how story ends. 

3. Slowly to absorb all of the details. 

4. Re-read carefully to organize and reproduce 
details. 

F. Reinforcement of skills through reading a variety of materials. 

1. Library books. 

2. Supplementary books. 

3. Magazines. 

4. Newspapers. 

5. Maps. 

^ 6. Encyclopedias. 

VIII. ORAL AND SILENT READING PROFICIENCY 

A. Oral and silent 

1. Read to answer specific questions or to locate specific 
information. 

B. Oral 

1. Produce language symbols accurately. 

2. Develop sensitivity to the function of punctuation. 

3. Develop sensitivity to phrasing, cadence, inflection 
and stress. 

4. Develop awareness of voice quality, rhythm, rate, 
volume. 
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LEVEL G (Continued) 

5. Read with purpose of making the passage clear and 

interesting to the listener. Provide listening situation. 

6« Use eye contact while reading when possible. 

7« Provide reader-audience situation. 

Reader may prepare in advance to read to others 
who do not have books before them. 

C. Silent 

1. Hold lips still using only eyes. 

2. Eliminate pointing. 

3. Develop smooth eye movements. 
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LEVEL H 



I. EXPERIENTIAL BACKGROUND 

A. Ability to use guide words in finding word to be defined. 

B. Awareness that a word nay have several meanings. 

C. Ability to use pronunciation key in glossary. 

D. Facility in recognizing words presented in Levels A-G. 

E. Facility in using word attack skills learned in Levels A*G. 

F. Ability to use context clues in identifying words. 

G. Experience in recognizing and interpreting figurative language. 

H. Ability to hear and identify number of syllables in a word. 

I. Ability to discuss ideas gained through television, radio, etc. 
II. AUUITORY PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. Become aware of use of alliteration. 

B. Recognize that some words that have the same meaning and 
spelling may be pronounced in two ways, both acceptable. 
Example: creek route. 

C. Recognize difference between conversation and discussion. 

D. Listen to: 

1. Oral readings of poetry* 

2. Dramatizations of stories. 

3. Oral readings of creative writing by other children. 
III. VISm DISCRIMINATION SKILLS 

A. Continue to compare printed words that may be confused in 
reading. Example : 

quite quiet 
except expect 
bought brought 
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LEVEL H (Continued) 



B. Recognize that some words may be spelled correctly in 
more than one way. Example: 

good* by good<- bye 

IV. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. Sight Vocabulary 

1. At this level in The New Basic Readers of Scott, 
Foresman, there are 750 new words and 30 new forms. 
Of these approximately 800 words, the children should 
be able to Identify independently abuut 600. 

2. Children should continue to use context clues in 
identifying new words. They should combine an : 
educated guess based on context and information 
gained earlier in the paragraph with word attack 
skills. 

B. Structural Analysis 
1. Syllabication 

Extend understanding that 

a. A hyphen may be sued to indicate that part of 
a word is printed on the next line. 

b. Short words (body) may not be divided at the 
end of a line. 

c. One*syllable words are not divided at the end 
of a line. 

d. Words that have two successive consonants between 
two vowels are usually divided between the two 
consonants, (exceptions - consonant blends and 
digraphs) . Example : 

Kitten signal 

e. Words that have one consonant between two vowels 
are usually divided after the first vowel. 
Example: 

pilot open 
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LEVEL H (Continued) 

f • Words that end In -le preceded by a consonant are 
usually divided before that consonant. 
Example: 

Jungle little 

2. Contractions - Learn two* letter contractions. 
Example: 

she'd (she had) we'll (we will) 

3. Punctuation - Become aware Incidentally of notation 
for quotation within a quotation. 

A. Coiiq)ound Words Review and extend knowledge. 

5. Prefixes 

Review: dls, Im, un, a 

Introduce: mis, be, bl, trl, ex, fore, re 

6. Suffixes 

Review: ful, ness, Ish, less, ment, ous 

Introduce: numerical - teen,-ty, -th 

other - -able, <-8hip, -ward 

7. Derivatives 

Review knowledge of words formed by : 

changing f to v before adding plural es 
changing y to 1 before adding endings 
doubling the final consonant before adding endings 
dropping the final e before adding endings. 

Recognize that some words have alternate plurals « 
Example: 

Cherokee Cherokees 

Some words have the same singular and plural. 
Example: 

deer 
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LEVEL H (Continued) 



Phonetic blends 

Review: two letter consonant blends 

three letter consonant blends 
consonant digraphs 
vowel diphthongs 

schwa sound found in unaccented syllables as 
presented in Level G. 

vowel- consonant spelling patterns that .function 
as clues to vowel sounds in accented syllables 
in two- syllable words, as presented in Level G. 

Learn that: 

vowel- consonant spelling patterns which are 

clues to vowel sound in initial accented 

syllables of two-syllable words also apply 

to accented syllables of three- syllables ^^words 

Example: 

December dip loma 

vowel- consonant spelling patterns that indicate 
a long vowel sound also apply when a consonant 
blend is Involved 
Example: 

fragrant zebra 

two vowel letters together may represent two 

syllables 

Example: 

science lion 

V. COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

A. Recognize literary forms and their characteristics. 

1. Biography (story of actual person, living or dead). 

2. Historical Fiction (describes life at a certain 
time using some fact, some fiction. 

3. Fable (humor, talking animals, repetition, moral) 

4. Nonsense Verse (absurd, humorous) 

5. Limerick (nonsense verse with rhyming pattern) 
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LEVEL H (Continued) 

Recognise literary style and various devices an author uses 
to develop his story, article or poem. 

1. Simile, personification and alliteration (terms not 
used but awareness Is developed - exposure). 

2. "flashback" 

3. repetition 

4. exaggeration 

C. Recognize qualities of character. 

D. Recognize character development In biographical as well 
as fictional writing, 

E. Use pantomlne to foster ability to visualize characters 
In action, 

F. Increase understanding of language by developing awareness 
of origin of place names In this country, -Indian words. 

G. Realize that language changes with passage of time. 

H. Continue to Identify main Idea In paragraph (Oral). 

I. Continue to summarize main Ideas In a story (Oral). 

J. Become Increasingly aware of structure of story-- 
Readiness for outlining. 

Example: "If we were to have a play based on 
this story, how many scenes would 
there bel " "If we Inserted subt it les 
In this story, what would they be?" 

K. Become Increasingly aware of time relationships and 
sequence of events, 

VI. INTERPRETATION SKILLS 

A. Interpret meaning of figurative or idiomatic language. 

1, Idioms Bxaoqple: break a record a piece of my mind 

2. Proverbs Example: "A friend In need la a friend indeed." 
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LEVEL H (Continued) 

Anticipate feelings of characters. 

C. Respond to emotions of characters. 

D. Recognize conflicting emotions in characters. 

E. Infer content from illustrations. 

F. Continue development of recognizing causes-effect 
relationships. 

G. Sharpen ability to make generalizations. 

H. Develop ability to determine, on the basis of given 
facts, the validity of conclusions drawn. 

I. Develop ability to see fallacy of making generalizations 
on the basis of limited information. 

J. Recognize and evaluate author* s opinion and point of 
view. Compare stories; 

K« Develop ability to compare fanciful and realistic 
characters . 

I. Recognize and make inferences concerning effects of 
environmental differences. 

VII. STUDY SKILLS 

A. At^hls level, child^gn m^y begin using the Thorndike- 
Birnhart Beginning DicSiona^ Tflif first secH^ 
designed to teach specific skills for. effective use of 
the dictionary. It is coiq)osed of 58 lessons giving 
instruction in: 

1. How to find a word. 

2. How to find a meaning. 

3. How tc use the pronunciation key. 

4. How to use the dictionary for spelling and writing. 
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LEVEL H (Continued) 

B. Children will learn that 

1. There are cross references In the glossary or 
dictionary. 

2. The glossary or dictionary may Indicate two 
pronunciations for the same wordy often Indicating 
regional differences. Example: 

(Wash* Ing ten) (Wosh' Ing ten) 

3. The glossary or dictionary show plural form when 

there is a change In the root word in the formation 
the plural form differs from the usual plural form. 

4. Homographs are words with the same pronunciation and 
spelling but which have different derivations and which 
are, therefore, listed separately in the dictionary. 

5. They can substitute words in a aeflnltlon for words 
in context. 

6. It is necessary to read and follow directions 
independently. 

7. There are various means of obtaining infoimatlon/ 



VIII. ORAL AND SILENT READING PBOFICIENCY 

A. Use pantomlne in oral Interpretation. 

B. Develop ability to dramatise portions of stories. 

C. Convert some stories to play form. 

D. Choose characters to interpret orallyy using; volume » 
voice quality, rhythm, pitch, facial expression, 
movements in order to: show distinction between 
types of characters, convey point of view of character, 
reflect changes in mood of character. 



Dictionaries 
Enclyclppedlas 
Supplementary texts 
Children's publlcatlpnis 



Atlases 
Indices 
Almanacs 

tables of Contents 
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LEVEL H (Continued) 

E. Develop ability to skim for specific information. 

F. Develop interest in classroom library as a tool for 
finding information of particular interest. 
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CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND DIRECTION 



For a Continuous Progress Program 

Probably the most crucial factor in each child's educational success is 
the efficiency of the teacher. Each teacher must be accountable (to 
himself and to the program) and totally committed to the philosophy of 
Continuous Progress -'Mastery Learning. He must also be willing to carry 
his share of the load in planning, organizing, and managing the program 
as a whole and in his own classroom. 

Pupils enter kindergarten in September of the year in which they reach 
five years of age by December 1. Level A (Readiness) can begin in 
kindergarten, or whenever the child enters a formal program of education 
for the first time, end is continued until the student has mastered 
objectives prescribe^ for that level in the Overview of the Primary 
Continuous Development Reading Program (Board of Education, Citv of 
Chicago) • The' child should move into Level B at the time that he has 
mastered the skills of Level A. The length of time required for mastery 
will vary. Some children enter school with the skills of readiness 
already mastered and, therefore, may start their formal education at 
Level B. 

Classrooms are usually organized on the basis of reading progress and, 
as nearly as possible, chronological age. This same principle should^ 
apply to groupings within the room. One of the most influential and 
important groups in the life of a child will be his classroom group. He 
should feel secure in his small group knowing full well that he is con- 
sidered a worthwhile person and is achieving at his own speed and 
capacity to learn. The child's learning and personality needs should be 
satisfied by the classroom group and its ongoing activities. 

Each teacher must refer to permanent school records to obtain pertinent 
information necessary for proper grouping. Cumulative Record Cards, 
test scores, and comments by previous teachers in the student's individual 
folders are sources of valuable information. After information has been 
re£^earched concerning each child, and determination has been made regard- 
ing the room and level into which the child shall go, the next task is 
to start intradepartmental planning to organize the disciplines for that 
program. 

The classroom organization, direction^ and management must always preserve 
the scope and sequence established for the program of Continuous Progress 
through mastery learning. The details for this stage of planning and 
organizing cannot be set up as a prescription in an overall, city-wide 
guide. The details must be the '*nuts and bolts*' of the Continuous Prog- 
ress Program and must be tailored to fit each local school and meet its 
needs. This tailoring of curriculum should be adjustable, flexible, and 
elastic so that it will adjust to both the individual and small group needs* 



Again, let It be stated that each teacher mist be accountable and 
committed to carry his share of the load toward iraking this vertically 
designed continuum work* 

At all stages of planning and organizing, the teacher must remain mindful 
of the fact that to teach is to act. Teaching is the action of persons 
who instruct or who guide the learning processes of others. The role of 
the teacher must change^if self <-paced individualized learning is to 
replace group<-oriented instruction* 

After the teacher and his team have planned and replanned, organized, 
and reorganized— what next? He closes the classroom door. He is now a 
classroom manager.. His role must become that of a manager of learning 
for individual students. A classroom manager organizes and coordinates 
the efforts of children to achieve their personal and educational ob- 
jectives. Classroom management actually refers to setting up patterns 
of activities that the teacher performs. These activities are concerned 
mainly with individuals as they interact with the classroom group and 
are focused upon creating conditions in which individuals in the class- 
room can best achieve their own personal goals and educational objectives. 
Classroom organization and management should be a service to help the 
students in that room in their planning and working together. The object 
is NOT to do their thinking for them. The teacher will monitor each 
student's progress, diagnose his learning problems, prescribe possible 
alternatives which will help to solve his problems, and evaluate his 
progress in achieving the stated behavioral objectives as designated In 
the program's curriculum. Those behavioral objectives will be stated in 
terms of an action to be performed by the learner. The teacher will be 
able to determine from the child's actions whether he has mastered the 
objective. 

In order to achieve his goals in management, the classroom teacher must 
know each child individually; he must know the child's capabilities as 
well as his weaknesses. He must find out what the child doesn't know 
and help him to learn it. If he tries to teach what is already known, 
the child is bored; and if he tries to teach the child something for 
which he has no background, the child becomes angry and frustrated. He 
must know the child's personality. The way a teacher, interacts with or 
responds to a student has much to do with that student's attitude toward 
learning experiences. It has long been an accepted precept that when a 
child comes to school each day alert, responsive, and eager to learn, he 
can be given longer assignments requiring independent study. If a child 
comes to school discouraged . id disinterested, he will need more of the 
teacher's time and a longer period of his own time to master a concept. 
Also, he will need shorter assignments and more detailed directions. 

As previously stated, a most crucial factor in each child's success Is 
the efficiency of the teacher. Classroom organization and management 
affect the classroom morale. When members of the group feel anxious, 
they do not perceive correctly or clearly. Conflict and hostility within 
a classroom often can be traced directly to lack of classroom management. 
Helping each child achieve optimal success in reading is an enormous 
challenge to the teacher. 



Teachers need professional dedication and conanltment to meet this 
difficult challenge. They need locally established guidelines so that 
there will be no frustrations when grouping and regrouping take place* 
However, these guidelines must remain flexible.- Regrouping should be a 
natural process as the child satisfactorily completes one level and 
progresses to the next. Grouping is not a method of teaching. Grouping 
Is actually a way of organizing the children within a classroom with 
similar Interests, needs/ and/or achievements. Grouping, If properly 
used, should promote both teaching and learning opportunities. Proper 
grouping actually demands a wide variety of teaching procedures and 
techniques . 

If team teaching Is possible In the local building, by all means It 
should be considered for use. (Read Guidelines for Team Teaching , Board 
of Education, City of Chicago, 1969.) If the physical plant and the 
staff do not lend themselves to team teaching, then It will be even more 
necessary to team plan, team organize, and team evaluate. Teachers 
within the department form the team. However, the principal should 
either work with the team or be well aware of Its goals. 

After the objectives have been established, the team should match the 
materials available to the needs of the students. The objectives, the 
materials, and the Instructional program (Including concepts and Indivl* 
dual activity sheets) must meet the needs of the Individual child. 
Previous reference has been made to selecting different activities for 
different groupings In order to meet that group's needs. It is also 
necessary' to be mindful of the fact that different activities, goals, 
and objectives will be necessary for different neighborhoods In order to 
have the educational experience relevant to the local community needs. 

The teacher's role must remain flexible. It should not always be 
necessary for the teacher to direct all of the student activity in the 
room. While he is busy with one group of pupils, others may be working 
at Independently planned activities, such as self -testing. Independent 
seatwork activities, or special interest centers. 

At other times, he may, indeed, be the director of all the student 
activity in his room. At all times the emphasis must be on the child - 
the child learning and not the teacher teaching. 

The classroom, which is a learning center, should be arranged to meet 
the variant needs of the children in the class* It should be filled with 
appropriate and constructive learning materials as well as equipment and 
opportunities for explorative learning. It should be decorated to rein** 
force the children's learning experiences. 

As team-*planned goals of the program are accomplished, the teacher will 
discover that appropriate classroom organization, direction, and manage-* 
ment become an integral part of his thinking and planning* 



Classroom Direction 



This outline indicates the content of the book and is provided here as 
an aid to the classroom teacher. In thinking about and planning, for the 
instructional program which he will provide in his classroom, the 
teacher may wish to use this outline as a working checklist. 

I. Identify needs of learner (s) from available information. 

Pupil records 

Conference with former teachers (if possible) 
Personal observation of new pupils 
II. Study the planned curriculum* 
III. Implement the corriculum. 



Plan blend of A and B« 

Coordinate with available books and materials. 



Coordinate with talents of teacher* 

IV, Apply the commitment of the teacher* 

Recognize the great responsibility of the teacher for the total 
program of education-*-in that room and in that year. 

Mold all together. 

Needs of pupil 
Curriculum plans 
Talent of teacher 
Talent of pupils 

Provide a good program of education. 

Adapt plans to the physical plant. 

Cooperate with the total committee. 

Maintain flexibility of grouping. 



Accept the child where he is. 
Know the child , his weaknesses and his strengths. 
Teach the child—the whole child. 



The Nuts and Bolts of 
Classroom Organization 
and Direction 



identify 
needs of 
learners 



Stvdy 
the Planned 
Curriculum 



Apply 
the Commitment 
of the teacher^ 
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PUPIL EVALUATION AND RECORD KEEPING 
For a Continuous Progress Program 



Pupil Evaluation 

Basic to any school program Is the necessity for evaluation. Changes In 
behavior must be measured and evaluated to Insure that proper learning 
and genuine pupil growth have taken place. In a Continuous Progress 
school accurate measurement tuust become a constant goal because all 
pupils must give evidence of mastery of the educational program prepared 
for them before being moved or to a higher level and the school must 
have evidence of the workability of Its educational plans. All the more 
formal means may be used, such as, standardized testing, case studies, 
questionnaires, checklists, and soclometrlc tests. These would not be, 
however, part of the dally schedule. Instead, teachers should use the 
results of conferences, publishers* tests, school-and/or teacher- 
designed tests, and dally observation to make themselves aware of the 
sequential development of their students. 

Upward academic mobility of students Is the key to Continuous Progress. 
It Is attained only when each teacher knows exactly where the child Is 
on the continuum. Interprets the chirld^s learning needs, and Is ready to 
Implement changes which must be made. This changing of program and, 
quite possibly, regrouping normally occurs within the classroom* 
However, provision also must be made for the time that the child will 
spend with other teachers or for changing him to another classroom. 

In addition, there Is a great need for the teacher to evaluate his own 
work constantly. He must habitually check to be sure that planned 
objectives become a reality* This self- evaluation of lesson plans Is 
based on the necessary premise that each child's needs must be met. 
Lee L. Smith suggests th'at the teacher ask himself the following 
questions: 

What Is my objective in teaching this lesson t:o these children? 
Am I succeeding? 

Is this the most efficient way to treat it? 
Are my methods based on sound research? 
Am I meeting the needs of these children?^ 

If all the answers indicate that the expected and needed growth has 
been accomplished, then work with that child should continue in the 
same way. If the answers are negative, changes must be made immediately 
to correct the situation. 



^Lee L. Smith, A Practical Approach To The Nongraded Elementary School , 
(West Nyack, N.Y.j Parker Publishing Co., 1968), p. 164* 
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Results of any of these evaluations might be shared with other 
teachers, parents, the student, or the administrator* For the 
purposes of efficient and long-range cooperative communication, 
those data evaluations must be recorded. This need for conminica* 
tion, as well as the need for a comprehensive picture of each 
pupil's individual growth and progress, makes the keeping of good 
records a vital matter to a Continuous Progress Program* 



Pupil Records 



Pupil record keeping l8 of crucial and grave Importance when dealing 
with Continuous Progress learning. It Is Imperative that a specifically 
related progress report card be developed that will record with clarity 
the teacher's evaluation of Individual progress. Continuous Progress 
educational programs demand pertinent, appropriate, and relevant 
reporting as well as record keeping systems which are consistent with 
the operationally defined sequences developed. It Is not the format 
^used that Is Important, but what Is contained In the format. In 
dealing with Continuous Progress, process should be the fundamental 
emphasis. Process can be associated with knowledge and with human 
activities which are most vital In evaluating and reporting new 
Insights regarding an Individual's learning. 

The nongraded Continuous Progress school Is based on the Idea 
that continuous progress Is not only available, but Is the 
organizing feature of that school. To create a reflection of 
that activity, several things must be considered. The following 
areas seem relevant to the development of individual growth 
records that would help in revealing the progress of each child: 

Knowledge of where a child is or at what level he operates 
presently 

Knowledge of what a child is ready for at the moment 
Knowledge of the quality of a child's performance in 

relation to his seeming ability to perform 
Knowledge of whether or not he is putting forth the 

kind of effort that reflects the kind of performance 

that can be expected of him 
Knowledge of his basic background 

Knowledge of his native endowment insofar as it can be 
ascertained 

A basic estimation of the starting point for a child in 

any given area of work 
Records of his previous history of achievement in relation 

to present achievement.^ 

Two basic types of nongraded progress report cards are the graph and 
the chart. The Graph Progress Report Card is a bar graph representation 
of skill concepts or levels of. the curriculum showing progress along a 
continuum. The graph method provides an up*to*date approach to reporting 
to parents, for it provides them with a visual picture of the student's 
achievement. The Chart Progress Report Card, which is more widely used> 
is similar in certain respects to the traditional report card. 



-Hlllson, Maurle, and Bongo, Joseph, ContinuouS'^Progress Education : 

A Practical Approach (Palo Alto, Calif.: Science Research Assoc., Inc., 

College Division, 1971), p« 78. 



There is no one perfect device for record keeping and reporting to 
parents. Each system has its advantages as well as its disadvantages, 
and each serves a particular purpose* It is the administrator's and 
teachers* task to detennine which method of record keeping and 
reporting is most suitable for the conmmity no one method will 
serve the needs of every school. It lies within the purview and 
discretion of the teacher and the administrator to determine which 
technique or combination of device techniques prove most suitable 
for his comminity. 

Implementing Student Records 



For pupil record keeping it is ixapovtant to remember the unique needs 
of a Continuous Progress program. There can be several uses for, and 
approaches to, appropriate record keeping procedures. To show achieve- 
ment is, however, the essential goal of each. To aid in planning the 
future educational program of each pupil is also of great importance. 

Whatever systems or devices of record keeping are selected or created 
to serve the program's goals, a large responsibility rests apon each 
teacher to maintain these records in a precise and accurate manner. 

The following pages itemize and give examples of various kinds of forms 
which can be used or considered by a school. 



Reading Progress Card 



The reading progress card should include such information as the 
child ^s achievement level, the beginnittg and ending dates o£ work 
on each level that he has mastered, or the page to continue on when 
he resumes progress after vacationing, transferring, or any other 
necessary interruption. In addition, it may be helpful for the 
principal and teacher to include the date of entry, readiness skills, 
and other vital information in order to have a sufficient basis for 
efficient evaluation of the pupil. Progress cards also should be 
kept in mathematics and other subject areas, such as science and 
social studies. The child *s placement level and aptitude should 
be incorporated also. 



Sfinq>le reading progress cards which follow were developed by 
indicated sources: 



Foza A: Revised form from the Henry H. Nash School, 
District 4 



Form B: Revised form from the Walter Q. Gresham School, 
District 16 



Fonn C: Submitted to Conmittae without proper 
identification of source 



Form D: Reading Mastery Check Card (McBee Card) for the 
Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development* 
Permission to reproduce granted by Interpretive 
Scoring Systems, Minneapolis, Minn. 



Form E: Pupil's Cumttlative Record Card for Scott, Foresman 
Reading Systems, Levels 1-12. From SCOTT, FORESMAN 
READING SYSTEMS. Copyright 1971 by Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 



Name of School 
Continuous Pr'o^ress Program 



Child's Name Hoom 



Student Number ^ Birth Date 

Date of Entry: 



Achievement Level 


Begin- } 
nihg { Ending 
Date Date 


Continue 
on Pa^e 


Room 


Date 


A Readiness: 

Title of Book or Kit 






B Pre-Primer: 

Hfcle of Book " 










C Primer: ^ 

ntle af Book 1 " 










b First Reader: ^ 

mie of Book 2 " 










E Second Reader I:^ 

ntle of Book T. " 










F Second Reader lit 

mie of Book ^2 " 










G . Third Reader I: ^ 

ntle of Book h " 










H Third Reader tl: 

Title of Book ^2 " 











Pom Bi 



Name of School 



Continuous Progress Vvogxam 



Child's llame 



Student Number 
Date of Entry 



Room 



Birth Date 



Level A 

Readiness Skills: Ability to understand ideas expressed 

in words — average verbal fluency. 



Recognition: 



Colors_ 
Shapes^ 
Numbers 



Name 



Is Able to: Listen to a stor y G ive adoi-.* f. S ldn 

"Hop ' Repeat a short story Cu t 
Hop on one foot ^..^^^^ March Paste ^^^.^^^^^ 

Give telephone to ^^^^^ Follow directions 

Color Distinguish letter form::; from one 

another (knows A, B, C's) Discriminate 
betv/een sounds (Loudf soft, mechanical, 

voices) Initial consonant sounds 
Rinal consonate sounds Ability to 

reason, "think" i« e. classification, quantitive, 
size, pattern copying 



Level A 



The Big Book or Kit 



-Form B2 



Level B Company 


Text 
Completed 


Page 


Oral 
Fluent 


Readii' •* 
Hesitant 


Poor 


Accon 
\IoyV 


optJv^idLL rro D±ems 
or Comments 


Pre-Primer 
Book I 
Book II 
Book III 
















Level C 

Bacic Test 
Other 
















Level D 

Basic Test 
Other 






- 










Level E 

Basic Test 
Other 








- 








Level F 

Basic Tect 
Other 










• 






Level G 

Basic Test 
Other ■ 
















Level H 

Basic Test 
Other 
















Level 

Basic Test 
Other 
















Level 

Basic Test 
Other 
















Level 
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ERIC 





















































Date 


Other Reading Material 




















































Level 

1 




















































Room 








































- 












Title of Text 




















































Date Comp 




















Date 


Parent Conferences 






















Date 


Standardizc^d Test Scores 














Test 




















Level 














>? 

CO XI 

e =: 
















• 




Teacher 














Sub.Test 
Score 




















Comments 














Sub.Test 
Score 














Sub.Test 
Score 
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SUGGESTED SKILLS RECORD CARD 



r 



WISCONSIN DESIGN 
FOR READING SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT 

©1970 UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

X7»59I^C 



8 Z 9 S 

^ i: ? ^ 



^ t Z I 



2. o Z 



s. « 

— ■ O I T3 

ST H 5" 

P o ^ 



C 52 30 30 



3 3 



i3 S 

C 

3 



m 
< 
m 



ST 

3 



LEVEL C: 

Sight vocabulary 
Consonant variants 
^ Consonant blends 
Long vowels 

^ VowuMj, a +J,a+w 
^ Diphthongs 
^ Long& short 00 
w Short vowel generalization -TO 

^ Silent ti generalization 'TO 
o 2 vowel generalization -TO 
^ Final vowd generalization- TO 

Consonant digraphs 
00 Base words 
Si Plurals 
w Homonyms 
o) Synonyms, antonyms 
^ Independent application-TO 
00 Multiple meanings 
£ All C skills 



~ " 5 « 

^ o 5 S 

UJ > 5 3 

> i. s g 5 

UJ o >. 

^ CO O CO CO 



8 ^ 



WORD 
ATTACK 



SUMS 8 IIV 2 
SdAjssassoj CO 

spjoM ascg ^ 
suojioenuoQ o 
spjoM punoduiOQ CD 
stideiCjp lueuosuoQ oo 

S|3M0A}J0l{Sr^ 

siuauiaiaGujUjAqy <o 
spu3|q lUeUOSUOQin 
S)ueuosuo3 6uipu3 ^ 
s)ueuosuo3 Gujuujfiag co 
01 - aouanbas iqeij-i|aT <S4 
Aje)nqeaoAi(]fiis^ 

:813A31 



c S « 
S $ gj a 



< CO 



NOTE: Skills marked TO are 
assessed by Teacher Observation 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



ERIC 



12 



ERIC 



Oatt Entf r«d School 



.11- 



Ago: Ytars. 

BlrtlMlay 



.Months. 



I ChBCk resourcBs used. Enter 
total of pages used m Studybook 
and Masters/IPP. Enter dates 
and scores where requested. 



Rtad-Atoud Library 



PupiH* Book» Comptttod 



Studybook Pagos Uttd 



Masttrt/tPP Uttd 



informal Rdg. inv. Given 



Comprthtntlon 
Strattgitt 



Ltvtl 1 
tiart«d 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



A B C 0 E 



m 



(SO) 



coAC«p($ tnd 
l«ngu«9« axp. 

<Ntc.:irls. •wL. 



Critical Rtading and 
Study SIcillt 



Spoclal Practice 
Bookt Uttd 



OthtrComponentt 
Uttd for 

Spociai PracUce or 
Enrichment 

(IPR—lnvitations to 
Personal Reading) 



RtcognWon of— 



ji Rtftrtnct Bookt Uttd 



Othtr Rtlattd Mattrialt 
Uttd 

(Add materials not listed,} 



Survey Tett Qivtn 
Total Reading Score and 
Reading Percentile 

Part or Subtett Scoret 



level Tett Given 
Scoret^ 



A(ph«b«tCaitf«_ 
nctw* Cards.. 



Ungulttlctlockt 
Malch-antf-Chcckic i . 



MyPJcfloMry. 



Talktlartari.. 
UAfl.ActiUt.. 
UatAcLRcd.. 



tndi.lCMiHaar. 
t«nta«ndT«il 



Vocabulary A 



1(21) 2(1). 

3(13) 

T($0) 



Ltvtl 2 
ttan«d 



.It. 
-It. 



Ltvtl 3 

SlatM 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



ABCOEPGHi 



(M) 



(TO) 



Um of— 
coftc«pt» and 
iangua^a axp 

dlac.:vla^ aud._ 

coiitait cum: 



syntactic - 



iatt*r*so«jnd ral. 
cuas.^ 



ralattonthlps: 

part-wtiola 

sfia 



-It. 
-lt_ 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



ABCDEPGH 



(•0) 



(02) 



Usa of— 
concapis and 

lanpuaga aip. 

dlac:vlt autf.. 

contait cuat. 

samantfc 

ayntactic. 



lattaT'ioynd ral. 
cttat. 



ralatfonahlpa. 

part*wtiol« 

•lea ttfiH 

soquanca 



A1234S676 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



-We- 
.1L 



Cardt: Al. 
aika.: 1A. 
Puttlas: 

Word 1 2 3 

Match-and-CfiMlo 2 ^ 
SpacPrac. KH2. 
TalUngAlphabati 
IPRl 



Aacoffftltlon of— 



tnatn Idaa and tup> 
portlfigdatalla 



A 1 
B 1 



2 3 4 5 6 7 6 
2 3 4 S 6 



Cards: AL Pic.. 

tIM.: 1A^1L_ 1W_ 
Puzxla«:AaCl 



MyPtctonary. 



Un9.ActKH. 
UiLAct Red.. 



InitltM 



1(21) J(9)« 

3(13) 

T($0) 



Match-and-Chacklb 3. 

Spac. Prac. XK3 

TalUng Alphabat 

1 2 



f).A)onQ*R.AtOAa. 
IPRI 1t_ 

trfght Horizons 1.. 



lstPkturaOfcL_ 
1st Eiar. took. 



Level 4 

ttartad 



Cowylfd, 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



ABCOEPGH 



(04) 



(00) 



Usa of— 
concopte and 

langu«9« aip. 

disc: vis. ood.. 

coolaxt cuas* 

MHiantle . 

syntactic 

ftnar-sound ral. 
cuas 



ralstlon ships: 
part-wltola 

sixa ttmo. 

saquoflca 

causo^tfsct 



Usa of— 

alpha, ofdar 

tablaofcontants. 



Raoofnitfon of— 



rnaln Idoa and sup* 
portngdatalls 

story |KOb.« sol. 



12 3 4 5 6 7 6 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



Match'andChacl(*4 

Puitlas: Ate 2.. ^ 

Ovartiasd Visuals 4 
TalMng Alphabat 

2. 



TalUAf Storybook 

Boxl 

tPP 1 ' «« 

Bright Horfionsi 



stPlctura Oict.^ 
istExar took . 



Early Prim. A B. 



' i^a 



1(21) 2(1)^ 

3(13) 

r(M) 



19- 

1(2I)_ ,2(0} 

3(13)_ _ 
T(W)-. 



Level 5 

Startod 

Coai^fatad. 



.10. 
.10. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



ABCOE 



(40) 



(S4) 



Usa of— 
concepts and 
isAiuagaaip 

disc: vis aud.. 

coo ta It cuas: 

s«m*nMe 

syntactic. 



lattar-sound rol. 
cuas. 



ralatlonships: 

part'whota 

staa tlma. 

saq«onca_. 

cauSa«affaci 

placa 



Usa of— 

atpha. order 

tsbl«ofcon(«nts. 



nacognition of- 



main Idaa and aup' 

porting data Us 

org ofidaas 

story prob^sof. 



pur. for rai 
way* ofraatftng. 



Level 6 

Siartad 

Complatad. 



.10. 
-10. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



ABCO 



(40) 



( ) 



Usa of— 

concapts and 
ianguaga •xp- 

dfsc.:vis. sud . 

contait cuas 
samanttc ...^..^ 
syntactic . 



lattar-sound rel 
cuos 



raiationships' 
part«wholo._ 

sixa .tlo»a. 

soquanca 

causa -off act 



A12345676 
B 1 2 3 4 5 



ChoosO'Snd'ChackA 

Puzilaa: ABC 3 

Contait 1 



Spac. Prac. Kit 5 

Talking Storybook 

Boil Boi2 

IPR18 2 2t 

Bright Horixona 

2 



Usa of- 

siphs ordar 

tst»laofcontants_ 



Racogntbon of.. 



main Idaa and sup* 

porting datails 

orf.ofUaaa_ 



atorypfob^ soL. 



pur.forraadtng 

way a of raadlng ^ 
ctioractar traits and 
motivas 



At234567 
6 1 2 3 4 5 



ChoosO'and'Chack 6. 
Puxilas. 
Confait2_ 



I 

•I 

i 



Oiraffiaad Visuals 0. 

Talking Storybook 

toil . Boia 

IPR2 28 

Bright Horizons 
2 



2ndPiclura0ict. 
2ndEiar. Book. 



EariyPrim.il 



-II 



K )- 
2( )- 
T(50). 



2nd Pictura Oict_ 
2nd Eiar. took. 



f 
s 



l«rly Prim. / 
Lata Prim. A 



2( )- 
T($0)- 



13 



C/) (/)(/) C/) (/) C/) (/) 




c^l « I 

C*0>0)0)0>0)0>0> 

C c c c c c 



r 



ERIC 



Raad'Aloud Anthology 



Pupils* Books Completed 



Studybook Pages Used 



Master»/IPP Used 



Informal Rdg. Inv. Givitii 



Comprehension 
Strategies 



Critical Reading and 
Study Skills 



Special Practice 
Books Used 



Other Components 
Used for 

Special Practice or 
Enrichment 

(IPR^invitations to 
Personal Reading) 



Reference Books Used 



Other Related Materials 
Used 

(Add materials not u xum i 



Level 7 

SUrttd 



.It 

Complattd It 



Level 8 

StJrtMl 



Compl«t«d_ 



.It. 

-It- 



Level 9 

Start td It. 

CompMtd— ^— 13. 



ABCDEF 

(4t) 

( ) 



Uta ot-^ 
conc«pt> and 
lan^uag^aip 

<li%c vis aud . 

(ontait cuas 

stfmantic_ 

syntactic . 



latttr-soufld rtl 
cuas ^ 



raiabonsttipt: 

part wtiola 

a(za....tiffla^. 



causa- affact. 
placa 



Ua« of> 
•Iptta. ofd«r. 



lAbla of contantt _ 
glossary 



Racof nttion of— 
uaatof: 

pic. dtetlonary _ 



matnidaa and tup> 
porting dataita _ 
or8.of idaat. 



ttOfyprob.. sol.. 



p u r. f or ra ading 

ways of raadii>g 

ctiaractar traits ard 
motivas 



A 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
B 1 2 3 4 5 



Choo*a-and-ChackA7. 
Puzzias: 
Contail 3 



Sp«c.Prac. KH7 

TatiLlAg Storybook 

Bok2_^ 

2a _ 

erighlHort2ons2_ 



2fTdPlctura OtcL_ 
2r»dExar.Beoli. 



Surv«yTast Given 
Total Reading Score and 
Reading Percentile 

Part or Subtest Scores 



Level Test Given 



! Scores 



T(SOU 



ABCDEF 



44S)-^™ 



( ) 



Usa of— 
concapta and 
l^iguaga aip.__ 

disc.: vis. aud.. 

contait cuas: 

syntactic _ 



lattar'30ur»d ral. 
cuas_: 



ralatlonsftips: 

part'Whola 

siza lAm 

saquanca 

caua«>«ftact_ 

pise a 

«m*-piaca 

•nal<>gous_ 



Usa of— 

Alpha, ordar 

tabia of contents. 
glosa«ry 



Racognltlon of— 
usas of 

pic. dictionary, 
ancyciopadia — 



main Idaa and sup* 

porting dataila 

org.ofldaas 

ttorypfob.«aol. 



pur. for raading 

ways of roading 

charactar traita ar»d 
mottva a . , 



A 1 2 3 4 5 e 
B 1 2 3 4 5 



Chooa«ar»d*Chacit«S. 
Puufaa: 

Diet 1. 



OvartiaadViMalat. 
TalMng Storyteok 

aoi2 

iro2 21 

BrtgtttHofU0fla2 



2r»dPleturaOlct... 
2r»dExar.8ooi[_ 



UtaPrtm.A_a_ 



ABODE 



(4«) 



( ) 



Usa o(- 
concapts and 
ianguaga aip 

disc: vis aud.. 

cuntait cuas' 
samsnlic 

s y ntsctfC 

Istltr-tound ral. 
cuas. 



ralatiOMShlps: 

part'Kho(« 

siza tlm 



causa-offoct. 
placa. 



«ma>plac«. 
analogous. 



Ua« of— 

alpha, ordor 

tabfa 04 contants 

gtossary (proa i^ay). 
annotblblto. 

Racognltlon d— 
uses of: 

dIcL (proR. kay) 

a ngyrinp artia 
ttwsaurua - 



main idaa ar»d sup- 



org.ofldaas 

story prob., aoL. 
•lofn.ofatyla 



pur. f or roading 

ways of raadlitg 

ctiaractar tratta and 
motivas. 



2 3 4 5 e 
2 3 4 5 



aaad-ar»d-Ctiock» t. 
Puxtlas: 

Old 2- 



SpacPrac. Kitt 

Talking Storybook 
aox2_ 



IPR2B 3 3»_ 

Bright Hortions 

2 3 



Sag. Dictions r 

lnOtharWorus1_ 
Eiarelsa Bookl. 



1( U 



Level 10 
SUftad 



.It- 



Level 11 

Startad 



.It 

Complatod . 1 1 Complatad 1 1 



A BO O 



ABOD 



Usa of— 

concapts and 

Ianguaga aip _ ^ 

diac : vis aud 

contait cuas 
samantic 
syntactic 

lattar'sound ral 

cuaa _ _ 

rotation ships: 

part-wliola 

•iia tima 

aaquanc a 

causo-affact 

pisca ^ 

tima'placa ^ 

analc^out 



(41) 

( ) 



Usa of^ 
concapts and 

1 ianguaga ajip. 

j disc . : vis. aud. 

I contail cuas' 
I samantic ^ 



Level 12 

SUrtad 

Complatad .. 



.It. 

-It. 



ABODE 



( ) 



, j samenoc_^ 

j «ywt«rli/> 

lattar-sound ral 
' cu aa 



I raiatlcnships: 

} part'«hola 

] alia tima « 



causa'Sffact. 
placa. 




card catalog 

main Idoa and sup* 

porting datalls 

org. of Idoas 

■toryproto.. sol 

atafliLOf styla. 



charactorlstfca of 
typasoftit. 



pur. for roading 

ways of raading 

charactar trails ar»d 



1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 



flaad-and*Chack<i 10. 
Puizlas: 

Old 3 



Ovarhaad VIsualslO. 

IPR3 3B 

Bright Horizons 

2 3 



g. Dictionary. 



inOtharWordsl ... 

Eiarelaa Book 1 



t}ma>placa_ 
analogous. 



Usa of— 
alpha otAmt 
tabIa of contants. 
glossary^ 



an not bttXIo 

Racognition of— 
uaoaof: 

dictionary 

ancyciopadla_ 
thasaurua 



card catalog 

main Idaa and sup* 

porting datalls 

org.ofldaas. 



story prob. aoL . 

olam.,of styla 

characttristkt of 
typasotllt. 



pur. for f^nq 

ways of raading 

charactar traits and 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 



Raad-and-Chackx ii. 

Puzzlas: 
Diet 4 _ 



Spac Prac. Kit 11. 

IM3 3B_ 

Bright Horizons 3. 



Bag Dictionary 

In Othar Words 1_ 
Eiarctsa Bookl. 



L«fa Prim. A B . 



-It- 



-Mia. .... T, 
It 




T($OU 



K J 

« X 2( U 

T(SOL- - Uwu 



Usa of*^ 
concapts and 

langusge aip 

disc.: vis aud . 
conltxt cuas 

stmsntic - 

syntactic . 
letltr sound rei 
cum*. 



raiatlonsh4>s 

part-whola 

siza tima. 
saquanca .-..^ 

causa* affact 

placa - 



tlma*placa.. 
analogous. 



Usa of- - 
alpha, ordar- 



tabia of contants - 
glossary 



Racognltlon of— 
usas of*, 
dictionary 
ancyclopadia _ 
ttiasaurus...-^ 



card catalog 
main Ma a arnf sup> 

porting datalls 

org. of 

story prob.. sol 

•fam.of styia. 



charactartsUes of 

typasoftit 



pur. for raading 

ways of raading 

charactar trails and 



A 1 2 3 4 5 
8 12 3 4 



Raad*and<Chack< 12. 
Puzzlas 

Diet 5 



OvarhaadVisualsl2 

IPR3 38 

Bright Horizons 3 



Bag Dictionary.^ 
InOtharWordsl „ 
Eiarcisa Book 1 - 



Intarmadltta A 8.. 

It- 



T SHa- 



K U 



Standardized Report Card 



The "regulation'* report card is the most widely used form of reporting 
a child' tf^progress to his parent* It includes evaluations of reading 
and mathematics as well as of attained skills in other related areas. 

The Chicago Board of Education provides a standardized form which can 
be used by all schools in reporting to parents. The following pages 
illustrate recommendations made by the Continuous Progress Program 
writing committee for a revision of that '^regulation" form to make 
it more applicable and serviceable to a program of Continuous Progress. 



(El 130) CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

JAMES F. REDMOND 
General Suptrlntandcnt of Schooli 

KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 
OF CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 

REPORT OF PUPIL DEVELOPMENT 

19 to 19 School Year 

Pupil 



Studtnt Numb«r 

School 

School Address 

Teacher Room 

Principal - 

AHENDANCE 

Regular attendance and promptness are essential for continuous 
progress in school. A dated note, signed by the parent or 
guardian, is required for every absence or tardiness. 



REPORTING PERIOD 


Isf 


2nd 


3ra 


4th 


TOTAL 


HALF DAYS ABSENT 












TIMES TARDY 













Dear Parents: 

The guiding philosophy of the Continuous Progress program is based 
upon the concepts that — 

learning is a continuous process 
each student progresses at his own rate 
each student masters the skills and concepts according to ^his 
own ability 

each student shall have a readiness for each step in the learn- 
ing process based on his level of maturity and experience. 

Children in the Continuous Progress program are assigned to levels 
in both reading and mathematics. Children will progress from level to 
level at any time during the school year, according to their individual 
mastery of the skills and concepts prescribed for that particular level. 

Your child's teacher and his principal are genuinely interested in 
your child's development and progress. If you have any questions re- 
garding this report on your child's progress, we encourage you to 
arrange to visit the school for a conference. 

Sincerely, Jk,,,,, ^.^^U,, ^ 

^•^•^ Gtntro/ Suptn'nftndtnf of Sthoot$ 



The kindergarten gives your child a wide variety of experiences 
planned to promote development appropriate for his age and to pro* 
vide a foundation for further school learning. As a result of kinder* 
garten experience, you may expect your child to make progress in 
the following areas: 



REPORTING PERIOD ^ ' 


ut 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 










Grows in independence 










Puis on and takes off outdoor 
clothing 










Handles materials carefully 










Accepts teacher guidance 










Finishes work 










Obeys safety rules 











SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Works and plays well with others 










is courteous and thoughtul of others . 










Cooperotes and shares with others 










Follows directions 










General behavior 











MUSIC AND ART 



Participates in musical activities 










Participates in art activities 











REPORTING CODE 
1 — He is doing his best, 
2*- He could do better. 
3 — He needs much improvement. 



REPORTING PERIOD 


Ut 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


READING 










Develops reading readiness skills 










Develops basic muscle coordination 











LANGUAGE 



listens for Information and 
enjoyment 










Expresses ideas clearly 










Develops an interest in reading 











MATHEMATICS 



Understands the meaning 
of numbers 










Uses numbers 











SCIENCE 



Shows interest in the world 
of nature 










Develops an understanding of 
the laws of nature 











SOCIAL STUDIES 



Understands the relationship be- ' 
tween home, school, and community 










learns about Chicago 
and other cities 










Develops readiness for map 
and globe skills 











Kindergarten marks the beginning of reading activities. When the child 
is ready,, he will move into the reading levels of the Primary program. 
Your child is at the following point: 

























Date 

Completed 






















Progress 
Line 























HOW A PARENT CAN HELP HIS CHILD 

—Teach and require of the child respect for authority^ for the 
rights of others, and for private and public property. 

-Talk with the child about school activities; share with him and 
with the teacher an active interest in his progress in school 
and in his report card. 

—Safeguard the child's physical and mental health; provide for 
adequate rest, a regular schedule, proper diet, and periodic 
health examinations. 

—Attend individual and group parent conferences. 

—Attend school programs whenever possible. 

—Arrange for a time and place for your child's independent, 
quiet activities. 

—Work with the Khool In carrying out recommendations made 
in the best interests of the child. 

—Take your child to libraries, museums, parks, zoos, and other 
places of interest. 

COAAMENTS 



PARENT'S SIGNATURE 

, - (First Quarter) 

. (Second Quarter) 

(Third Quarter) 

ROOM ASSIGNMENT NEXT SCHOOL YEAR 
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JAMES F. REDMOND 
C*n*ral Sup«r!nt*nd*n» of Schools 

CONTINUOUS PROGRESS PROGRAM 

REPORT OF PUPIL DEVELOPMENT 

19 to 19 

Pupil - 

Student Number 

School 

School Acldress^^= 

Teacher Room 

Principal 

ATTENDANCE 
Regular attendance and promptness are essential for continuous 
progress in school. A dated note, signed by the parent or 
guardian, is required for every absence or tardines:*. 



PERIOD 


Ist 


2nd 1 3rd 


4th 


TOTAL 


DAYS ABSENT 




1 

1 






TIMES TARDY 











Dear Parents: 

The guiding philosophy of the Continuous Progress program is based 
upon the concepts that — 

learning is a continuous process 
each student progresses at his own rate 
each student masters the skills and concepts according to his 
own ability 

each student shall have a readiness for each step in the learn- 
ing process based on his level of maturity and experience. 

Children in the Continuous Progress program ore assigned to levels 
in both reading and mathematics. Children will progress from level to 
level at any time during the school year, according to their individual 
mastery of the skills and concepts prescribed for that particular level. 

Your child's teacher and his principal are genuinely interested in 
your child's development and progress. If you hove any questions re- 
garding this report on your child's progress, we encourage you to 
arrange to visit the school for a conference. 

Sin«rely, ^Q^..^ ^;C2Lc ^ 

^•^^^ General Svpermf en^en^ Schooh 



PROGRESS IN SKILL DEVELOPMENT 



The following charts for both reading and mathematics are presented 
to illustrate the individual progress of each pupil. The three lines show 
continuing progress in a left-to*right progression. 

LINE ONE shows the levels of the reading program of your 
school which must be covered before a child is ready to leave 
the Primary program. 

LINE TWO shows the date on which the most recent level was 
completed. 

LINE THREE shows (1) a continuing line covering the levels whicji 
have been mastered by the child; and (2) the levels which re* 
main to be covered before the child is ready to enter grade 4 
of the intermediate program. . 



CHILD'S PROGRESS IN READING 



lEVEl 






















Date 

Completed 






















Progress 
Line 























CHILD'S PROGRESS IN AAATHEAAATiCS 



lEVEl 






















Date 

Completed 






















Progress 
Line 























READING AiUTHEMATICS 
Readiness Readiness 
Beginning Reading Basic Number Concepts 

Reading Progress in Development of 

Skills/ Concepts, and Processes 



REPORTING PERIOD 


1s> 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


YEAR'S 
AVG. 


Uvfl 












READING 












Recognizes words 












Understands what he reads 












Locotes and uses information 












Appreciates good literature 












Uv*l 

MATHEMATICS 
















1 


1 




1 


Understands concepts 












Uses number operations efficiently 












Reasons well in solving problems 
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REPORTING CODE 
EFFORT 

The numeral indicates the effort 
your cM!d is making in his work: 

1 - He is doing his best. 

2 — He could work harder. 

3 — He is making little effort. 



ACHIEVEMENT 

The letter represents the degree 
to which your child has met the 
broad standards of the level in 
which he is now working: 

E — Excellent 
G — Good 
F — Fair 

U — Unsatisfactory 

A check (i^) indicates a need for improvement; a block (■) indicates 
an area not to be reported at this time. 



REPORTING PERIOD 


itt 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


YEAR'S 
AVG. 


1 ICTCkllkt/^ 












Comprehends what he hears 












Interprets what he hears 












Listens.ottentively 












SPEAKING 












Expresses ideas well 












Speaks clearjy and distinctly ' 












WRITING 












Writes effectively for practical 
purposes 












Writes creatively 












Uses fundamental skills correctly 












Writes legibly 












SPELLING 












Learns assigned spelling words 












Spells correctly in written work 












SCIENCE 












Understands basic concepts 












Applies understandings in 
solving problems 












SOCIAL STUDIES 






1 


1 


1 


Acquires basic understandings 












Develops map, globe, and 
related skills 












ART 








I 


1 


1 


MUSIC 


1 








1 






PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


! 








1 
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CHARACTER TRAITS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO SUCCESS 

A pupil must demonstrate progress in social, work, and health habits 
in order to obtain maximum benefit from the educational program. A 
check {l^) indicates a need for improvement. No check Indicates satis- 
factory progress. 



REPORTING PERIOD 


Ut 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


CONDUCT 










SOCIAL HABITS 


Exercises self control 










Listens courteously 










Observes school rules and regulations 










Accepts responsibility for actions 










Respects the rights of others 










Respects private and public property 










Works and plays well with others 











WORK HABITS 



Has materials and is prepared for 
work 










Follows directions 










Does neat work 










Works independently and is not 
' easily distracted 










Uses initiative in thinking for self 










Completes work on time 










Does homework assignments 











HEALTH AND SAFETY HABITS 



Observes good health practices 










Obeys school safety rules 











SPECIAL ABIUTIES, INTERESTS, AND SERVICES 



PARENT'S SIGNATURE 

(First Quarter) 

(Second Quarter) 

(Third Quarter) 

ROOM ASSIGNMENT NEXT SCHOOL YEAR 



Other Reports To Parents 



Letter form reports also may be used in reporting the student's 
progress to his parent or in accompanying the .transferring student 
If such a letter is used^ the form should include the child's name 
reading level, reading text and page, mathematics level, and a 
rating evaluation of each. See examples which follow. Form A was 
developed by the writing committee; Form B was developed at 
Henry Nash Elementary School. 



Form A 



Suggested form to be used in reporting student* s progress to 
parents or to accompany transfer: 

School 



Chicago, Illinois 

Date 

CONTINUOUS PROGRESS-HIISTERY LBARNING PROGRAM 

Child's Name Room 

Reading at Level 

Currently reading In Page 

name of book 

We consider the child a (check) Fair Good Excellent 

reader* 

Mathematics at Level ^ 

We consider the child (check) Fair Good Excellent 

In Math. 



Teacher 
Principal 



H/^SH SCHOOL 
PRIM/^RY CONTINUOUS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
PROGRESS REPORT 



Your child is now working in Level ^ 

but is not achieving satisfactorily in every area. He/she needs 
much improvement in . 



Teacher's Signature 

It is important to his/her future progress that you come to 

school on at 8:30 a.m« If this is 

not convenient for you^ please indicate when you will be able to 
be here* 



Principal 
Please sign and return this notice. 



Parent's Signature 



Date 



Transfer Records 



Records of outgoing students should be supplied on an official transfer. 
To facilitate proper placement of each pupil as soon as he arrives In 
the receiving school, other Information also should be provided. It Is 
suggested that each school use an extra form (such as Illustrated below) 
which could be put on the back of each pupil transfer form with a 
specially prepared rubber stamp. That form should Include the pupil's 
current reading level, book used, unit and page In book, and also his 
mathematics level. If such suggested records are not sent along to the 
receiving school with transferring studev.ts, a letter or special form 
could be used instead. 



Suggested Form to be Stamped 
on the Back of the Official 
Transfer 



Reading Level 
Basic Text 



Page Nufliber 
Math Level . 
Math Unit 
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COMMUNICATION WITH PARENTS 



For a Continuous Progress Program 



Introduction 

To achieve complete success for a program of Continuous Progress In any 
school 9 parents must be directly Involved In all stages of Its devel- 
opment. They must be Informed about the purpose of the program, must 
have knowledge of the progress of the program, and must be kept 
up-to-date regarding the progress of their children In the program. 

Of primary liq>ortance Is the fact that both parents and conmiunlty have 
a clear understanding of the program which Is planned for the school 
and that they accept the plan for their children. Of equal Importance 
Is the need for staff to enlist active parental involvement and support 
of each child in the classroom. 

In order to educate all children effectively, we can no longer assume ' 
that responsibility is the province of school personnel alone. Research 
findings clearly show that the child's total environment influences his 
motivation to achieve in school.^ Thus, it is essential that parents 
be involved in all aspects of establishing and carrying out a new or 
experimental program for their school. 



Mildred Betty Smith, ••The Parents* Role in Children's Success, •• 
Coordinating Reading Instruction (Glenvlew, III.: Scott, 
Foresman 6e Co., I97I), pp. 79-85. 



To experience success for all, the school could help still further 
by keeping In mind the folloving suggestions: 

Parents should have opportunities that will enable them to see 
that they are necessary partners in the education of their 
children. 

Parents should be guided into activities which will help to 
enhance their own self concepts, thereby, in turn, helping to 
enhance their children's self concepts, too. 

Parents must be recognized in their very important role as their 
child's first teacher. As such, their Influence is vital to 
physical and mental growth, development of favorable attitudes 
toward school, confidence in self, and belief in the worth of 
a good education.^ 

Parents can do much to guide their children toward achieving 
success in reading. By setting good examples, providing readily 
available materials from an early age, reading stories for fun 
to the child, and by developing wider understanding through 
mutual conversations, parents can give children a good back- 
ground which will serve them well when In school. 

PARENT means— 

P— patient--leaming djes not come overnight 

A— aware— knowing how the child is involved 

R— read— give every assistance to reading 

E— encourage— give in ample measure to the child 

N— notice— notice all signs of progress by the child 

T— talk— talk to and with the child to develop an 
interest In words. ^ 



Gwendolyn Reid, Banneker News (Gary, Ind.: Banneker Contracted 
Curriculum Center), n.d. 

Wndolyn Reid, "How Parents Can Help," Banneker Banner 
(Gary, Ind.: Banneker Contracted Curriculum Center), 1971. 



To enllfit active parental Involvement in support of each child in the 
program the school may ask parents to help in the following ways: 

Educational activities which parents can develop at home are-** 

reading dally to children, Including those of 
preschool age 

listening to the child read. Taking the time to talk 
with the child as opposed to talkx.ig to the child . The 
child develops language more readily by engaging in 
convernatlon than by listening to others talk. 

obtaining books, games, and puzzles for the child, 
particularly the kinds that are mentally stimulating 

providing a quiet time in the home each day for reading 
and related activities, free from interruption by the 
radio, television, telephone, and other children 

reinforcing activities that originate at school 

trying to establish an environment at home conducive to 
school achievement and encouraging the children to study 

taking children on field trips on weekends, holidays, and 
vacations. A suggested list of field trip experiences, 
including address, should be given to parents at the 
parent meetings. Parents can be shown how they can help 
children observe more carefully, ask questions, discuss 
what they have seen, and learn new concepts and the 
vocabulary associated with the experience. 

Educational activities which parents can perform at school are— 

assisting with field trips 

volunteering as library and classroom aides for such 
tasks as listening to children read or flashi««3 word 
cards for a child 

assisting the classroom teacher by constructing learning 
aid?, such as word cards, arithmetic fact sheets, and 
color charts 

observing the child in the classroom (when needed) 
attending parent-* teacher conferences 

attending parent meetings so that the teacher can explain 
the objectives of the program, giving special attention to 
types of home activities that reinforce those provided at 
school. 



Parent Involvement 



To achieve understanding and acceptance of the program, the school 
Involve parents in meetings on the following topics: 

The alms and objectives of Continuous Progress education. 

This may be accomplished by— 

providing materials that can be clearly understood 

o 

selecting films and filmstrips that will aid parents 
in developing an understanding of the program in 
general 

providing individual- and group conference time to 
explain the program of Continuous Progress education 

^ J making use of school personnel to conduct parents* 
workshops on Continuous Progress education 

making available materials which explain the program 
to be used for conooiunlty discussion groups (clubs, 
church groups, or any interested civic organizations). 

^ Pupil progress in the program. 

It would be especially Important to*- 

provide materials which list the requirements of 

each level of the program 
discuss haw pupils are placed and moved from one 

level to another in the school's program 
explain the pupil reporting forms that are used 

(See samples at the end of this book.) 
explain the pupil report card. 



Suggested Schedule of Steps In Communication with Parents 
f Regarding Establishment of a Continuous Progress Program 

I. Before the program Is put Into action 

A« Involve parents at the planning stage 

B. Inform parents at the planning stage 

1. Philosophy of program ^ 

2. General plans 

C. Meet with parents to discuss ideas which might be incorporated 
II. When the program is organized and ready to start 

A. Tell what level the pupil will be in 

B. Tell what room the pupil will be in 
III. While the program is ongoing 

A. Present Information which is essential to parents 

1. Poltit out the level at \dilch the child is working 

^ 2. Explain whether the child is making expected or acce, table 

progress, or is having difficulty 

3. Discuss whether the child seems to be following a time 
schedule which will require more than three years to 
complete the course 

4. Enumerate things the parent can do to help the child to 
be successful 

B. Develop activities which are essential 

1. Set up conferences 

a. At set Intervals 

b. For specific needs or v^i^oses 

2. Send home letters or forms worked out by the local school 

3. Issue report cards 

a. Supplied by Board of Education 

b. Worked out by local schopl (if desxred) 

c: 

ERIC 
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4: Hold meetings 

a. By level 

b. For parents of pupils who are beginning the program 

5. Explain how to interpret the report card 

a. What the level designation msans 

b. How to watch for progress from level to level 

c. The meaning of letter and number "grades" 

6. Invite parents to visit teachers to keep current with 
the progress of their children 



) 
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SAMPLE FORMS 



The sample forms for communicating with parents 
which appear on the following pages were developed 
as indicated below: 

Form A - William P. Gray Elementary School 

Form B - William P. Gray Elementary School 

Form C <- Continuous Progress Program Committee 

Form D Continuous Progress Program Committee 

Form E ^ District Seven 

Board of Education, City of Chicago 



Form A 
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MAKE OUT IN TRIPLICATB....one to parent... one to principal 
one to be kept in the child folder 



Continuou s Progress Education Program Conference Request 
School 



DATE SENT HOI^S 

Dear Parent of 

***^^^^^^^^™^^^^^^^^^— — — • 

We are suggesting a conference concerning your child's achievement in the 
Continuous Progress Program. An interview with you will provide the opportunity for 
sharing insights and information within the program and make possible the planning of 
learning experiences tailored for your child's individual needs. 

We have suggested some appointment times. Please check the one you want and have 
your child return the bottom portion to his or her teacher to verify the appointment. 

You may keep the top portion (this portion) to remind you of your conference 
appointment. ^ 

When you come to school. . .Please come to the of.' :e for a pass and directions as 
to the location of the conference. 

Sincerely, 



Room Teacher 



Principal 
_is my appointment time and date. 



PLEASE HAVE YOUR CHILD RETURN THIS PORTION TO HIS TEACHER AT 9:00 a.m. 



Day and Date 

I have checked the appointment time best for me, and I will be pleased to meet with 
you at that time. 



Parent's signature 
^ ) 8*30 Tuesday or < )^hursday_ 



Date Date 
or during the teacher's planning periods 

< )Time _Day Date 

< >Time Dav Date 



Form B 
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This form is to be made out in duplicate: 



one copy to the parent 

one copy filed in the child's folder 



Suggested Sample Letter 



School 



Date 



Dear Parent of 



Programs of learning at 



School are tailored to 



provide for each child to* grow at his individual rate and to make it possible for 
each child to experience the joy of success and achievement. 

We appreciate your genuine concern and ve are encouraged by your support of our 
efforts to effectively respond to that concern. 

It is with significant sense of accomplishment that we can inform you that 



and that (his-her) new level is 



We share our good news with you and feel assured that you will express your pride 



has mastered the work at level 



in 



to v«Aiin*ber) at home as we have done with pride at 



School. 



Yours 9 in an educational fellowship concerned about the individual 



child. 



Teacher 



Principal 



Form C 



SuRgested Form To Be Used in Reporting Student's ProRress to 
Parents or To Accompany Transfer 




School 



Chicago, Illinois 

Date 

OONTINUDUS PSOGRESS-M^STERY LEARNING PROGRAM 

Child's Nam e Room 

Reading at Level I 

Currently reading In Page 

name of book 

We consider the work (check) Fai r Good Excellent . 

Mathematics at Level 

We consider the work (check) Fair Good Excellent 

Teacher 
Principal 
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Form D 



^SchooI 

Chicago, Illinois 

Date 



Continuous Progress Promotion Form 
Dear Parent of 



As of this date, your child has successfully mastered the objectives for 

Level and will immediately begin work on Level 

in reading mathematics, 
(circle one subject area) 



Teacher 



Ptincipal 



Form El 



Dear Parent: 

We know that you are interested in 
your child's school work. We also 
know that yot*. are interested in 
working together with the school to 
provide the best education possible. 
For these reasons the staff prepared 
this booklet to tell you about the 
program of learning in which your 
child will participate during his 
early years in school. If you would 
like more information about this 
program^ please feel free to visit 
us at school. 

Sincerely yours. 



Principal 



FotTD E2 



CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 



What It Means To Your Child 

Continuous Progress is the name of the program of learning x^»hich" 

helps your child to learn at his Ofwn rate of speed 

provides for your child*8 continuous educational growth 

provides your child with an opportunity to succeed in 

his early years in school 

^ assures that your child will develop confidence in his 

ability to achieve 

^ helps your child to develop a sense of priile in himself 

and in his accomplishments. 

Leve ia of Continuous Development 

Youi (tiiid moves through the areas of reading and arithmetic in blocks 
of work called levels. Each level contains certain skills and under- 
stand iiigs which your child must roaster. He completes the requirements 
of these levels at his own rate of speed. 

A ciiild who progresses at an average rate usually completes the primary 
levels in three years. The child who advances more slowly may require 
four years. Occasionally a child progresses very rapidly and completes 
tlie work at all levels in less than three years. 

lite program also provides for ronr,^.^to-room movement if necessary during 
the tcliool year to help insure that your child is continuously working 
at iiis proper level. 

Aii your child moves forward in the primary program, lie will also work 
in the areas of science, social studies, language arts, music, art, ;nid 
piiysicai education. 
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Your Child's Progress 

Report cards and parent conferences help to keep you informed about 
your child's progress* 

Report cards are issued at regular intervals, depending upon the policy 
of the local school* 

Conferences may be requested by the teacher or by the parent. 

Your Child's Report Card-- 

indicates the progress your child is making in his school work 

indicates his progress in the development of essential social, 
work, and health habits 

deserves careful study 

may be discussed with your child's teacher, who will be happy 
to answer your questions 

indicates the current level of the student's work* 

Parent-' Teacher Conferences-- 

help you and the teacher become better acquainted 

provide an opportunity to consult with the school's resource 
staff — principal, adjustment teacher, teacher-nurse^ teacher- 
librarian, psychologist, speech therapist 

provide cooperativeness on the part of parents an^* teachers for 
effective mastery learning* 



Form E4 

How You Can Help Your Child 

Show your child that you enjoy reading. Have books and magazines in 
the home* 

Read and tell your child simple stories and poems* Help him to learn 
how to listen* 

Show your child pictures in magazines and newspapers and let him name 
the things he sees. Tell him the names of things he does not know. 

Encourage your child to tell you about the things he does at school* 
Listen to him read or recite. 

Keep your child on a regular schedule so that he gets enough sleep, 
eats properly, and regulates toilet habits. 

Encourage your child to play with other children and to share books and 
toys* 

Help your child learn to count by counting objects around the house. 

Help him to recognize how objects are alike and different — long coat 
and sliort coat, large ball and small ball, light box and heavy box. 

Help your child learn the value of coins by helping him count change 
from the store. 

Help your child learn to tell time. Help him recognize the time he 
wakes up, leaves for school, eats dinner, and goes to bed. 

Teach your child to care for books. Let him help you cover the books 
to protect them* Have a place for him to keep his books. Check to 
see that he brings his books back to school* 

Help your child learn the names of the colors he uses in his coloring 
booKs. Show him how to care for his crayons and his books. 

Set a time and place for your child to study. Try to provide a quiet 
place, a place where he will not be disturbed by television or radio 
programs* 

Help your child to learn the meaning of new words. Check his under- 
standing of what he reads by asking him questions or having him tell 
the story in his own words* 

Encourage your child to understand the world around him. Take him to 
the grocery store, department storo, park, library, or other places of 
interest. 



Board of Education, City of Chicago, Language Arts Committee, 
District Seven, A Guide for Parents (Chicago: the Board, 1970). 
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Area of Concentration 

Sociology 

Education 

Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
Ohio. B.A.. Sociology 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Assistant to Director, Commission to Study 
Undergraduate Education. Case Western 
Reserve University 

American Federation of Labor. Washington, D.C. 

Pubiishing, New York City 

Co-operative jobs, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 

Pldcemeht Interest 

Sociology; Educational Advising 

Location Preference — ^ 

Northeastern Ohio; Massachusetts; 
Washington, D.C. 



RALPH HAMMOIMD 



Area of Concentration 

Sociology 

Education 

Malone College, Canton, Ohio; B.A., Religion 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Admissions Counselor, Lorain County Community 

College, Elyria, Ohio 
Adviser, Slack Ri^ogresslves Student Group, 

Lorain County Community College 

Placement Interest 

Admissions; Sociology 

Location Preference 

Open 



PHILIP LOFTUS 

Area of Concentration 

Social Science; Instructional Media 
Education 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; 
Education 

The Cleveland State University, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J.D., Law - 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Teacher, Grades 7-12; English and Social 

Studies, independence School System, 

Independence, Ohio 
Related activities in school public relations 

and education association activities. 

Independence School System 

Placement Interest 

Social Sciences; Educational Media 

Location Preference 

Open 



SR. MARY DENIS MAHER, aS.A, 

Area of Concentration 

English; Education 

Education 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio; 8.A., English 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio; 

MA, English 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 

Sl John College, Cleveland, Ohio; Notre 

Dame College, Cleveland, Ohio; Post M.A, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

Bucknell University, Lewistown, Pennsylvania* 

NDEA Grant 
University of Minnesota; Newspaper Fund 

Fellowship 
.University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii; 

East-West Center Grant 

Pertinent Work Experience 

English Department Chairman, St. Augustine 

Academy, Cleveland, Ohio 
Assistant Principal, St. A ugustine Academy 
Inner-city Playground Director, Summer Camp 

Counselor, Cleveland, Ohio 

Placement Interest 

English; Education Foundations 

Location Preference 

Midwest; Ohio (Parochial or Secular Institution) 



CHESTER F, MAZER, Jr, 

Area of Concentration 

Psychology; Developmental learning Skills 

Education^ 

The Cleveland State University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
B.A., Psychology 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Clerical Supervision, Kaiser Community 
Health Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio 

Sales Representative, Wholesum Bakers, 
Sterling Cleaners, Tampa Hardware 

Placement Interest 

Psychology; Educational Psychology; 
Developmental Skills 

Location Preference 

Open 



MAUREEN McCLURE 



Area of Concentration 

Developmental English; Computer Assisted 
Instruction 

Education 

. Allegheny College, Allegheny, Pennsylvania; 

A.B., English 
University of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland; 

Coursework in English 
Allegheny College, 24 hours toward M.A., English 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Teacher of English, Cleveland Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Placement Interest 

Developmental English; Computer Assisted 
Instruction; Counseling 

Location Preference 

East Coast; West Coast; Southwest 
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THOMAS O'DONNELL 



Area of Concentration 

Philosophy; Mathematics. English 

Education 

Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, 

New York; 8.A., Philosophy (Summa Cum Laude) 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Upward Bound Project Counselor and faculty 
member in mathematics, Utica College 
of Syracuse University 

Project Director, Higher Education 
Opportunity Program, Mohawk Valley 
Community College, Utica, New York. 

Placement interest 

Philosophy; English and Mathematics in 
developmental programs 

Lo&tlon Preference 

New York: East Coast; Open 

JAMES O^KEEFE 

Area of Concentration 

Psychology; Education Psychology 

Education 

Cedarville College, Cedarville, Ohio; 8.A., 
Psychology 

Racement interest 

Psychology; Research 

Location Preference 

Midwest; Northeast 

KEVIN C.PATTON 

Area of Concentration 

Industrial and Educational Psychology 

Education 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio; 

A.B., Psychology 
Akron University, Akron, Ohio; Graduate Study, 

Psychology 

Certified in French for Secondary School Teaching 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Teacher, Chanel High SchopI and Cleveland 

Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Language Laboratory Assistant, John Carroll 

University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Piacement interest 

Industrial Psychology and Employee Development 
Programs; Psychology 

Location Preterence 

Midwest; Northeast; Open 
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MICHAEL PENCKE 



Area of Concentration 

Counseling; English 

Education 

Allegheny College, Allegheny, Pennsylvania; 
B.A., English 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Social Worker, Cuyahoga County Welfare 
Department, Cleveland, Ohio 

Placement interest 

Counseling; Student Personnel Services 

Location Preference 

Northwest Coast 



JOHN B. RUTH 



Area of Concentration 

Business Administration 
Developmental Learning Skills 

Education 

Pennsylvania State University, State College, 

Pennsylvania; B.S., Business Psychology 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Certificate 

in Distributive Education 
Insurance insf'tuteof America; Diploma, 

. General insurance 
Management Development Program; Diploma, 

Nationwide Insurance Corporation 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Illinois; 

Diploma, Law and Accounting, 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Instructor, Business Administration Courses, 
Jefferson County Technical Institute 
(past 4 years), Steubenville, Ohio 

Terminal Manager, Greyhound Corporation - 
7 years 

Management positions, Nationwide Insurance 
Corporation - 13 years 

Placement Interest 

Business Education; Developmental Skills 

Location Preference 

Open 
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MYRTLE ANNA WAGNER 



Area of Concentration 

English; Communication; Political Science 

Education 

Oberlln/College,Ober!ln, Ohio: B.A., English 
and Political Science 



Pertinent Work Expenence 

^ Editorial Assistant, Rand McNally and Company, 
f Publishers 

I ^ Caseworker; New York City Department ofVVelfare 

Instructor-Counselor, Community Arts Program, 
Atlanta , Ge orgia 

Placement Interest 

English; Communication 

Location Preference 

East Coast: Northern California; Open 



ROBERT KIM WALTON 



Area of Concentration 

Reading and Study Skills; Speech; Soviet Studies 

Education 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio; 

A.B., Speech and History 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; 

Group Communication and Public Address, 

NDEA Fellow 
John Carroll University, Soviet Institute, 

Cleveland, Ohio; Graduate Certificate In 

Soviet Studies 

Pertinent Work Expenence 

Resident Housing Counseling, Northwestern 
University 

Teacher, 4th grade, St. Albert the Great School, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Counselor-Child Care Worker, Bellefaire . 

Residential Treatment Center, Cleveland, Ohio 

Placement interest 

Coriimunication skills; Developmental skills; Speech 

Location Preference 

Open 



REGINALD WINBUSH 



Area of Concentration 

Educational Counseling 

Education 

Barrington College, Barrington, Rhode Island; B.A. 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia; 
Theological Studies 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Director of Black Affairs, Lorain County 
Community College, Elyria, Ohio 

Placement Interest 

Guidance Counseling 

Location Preference 

Southern California; Ohio; Pacific Islands Area j 

(Expected graduation date:-August. 1971) i 



JEAN ZEHNDER 



, Area of Concentration 

Developmental English; Computer Assisted 
Instruction 

Education 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; B.A., English 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Administrative Assistant, Experimental 
Learning Center, Baldwin-Wallace College 

Placement Interest 

Developmental English; Computer Assisted Instruction 

Location Preference 

Open 
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PART-TIME PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 



These students wKl earn 19 quarter hours of graduate 
credit in the Program by J»ine, 1971. !n some cases, 
as indicated, the students have already earned a 
master's degree in another program. 



EVELYN BELLIIM 



Area of Concentration 

Sociology; Educational Counseling 

Education 

Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 

M.A., Education 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; B.A., Sociology 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Socfa/ Service Work 
Secretarial Work 

Professional Assistant, Cuyahoga Community 
College, Sociology Department 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Placement Interest 

Student Development Program 

Location Preference 

Greater Cleveland 



JAMES CACKOWSKI 



Area of Concentration 

Business; Business Education 

Education 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

B.S., Business Education ' 
University of Cincinnati; M.E., Business Education 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; Course work 

in Vocational Education 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Assistant Professor of Business Administration, 
Cuyahoga Community College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Teacher, Maple Heights High School, Maple 
Heights, Ohio 

Teacher, Oak Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Placement Interest 

Vocational Business Education 

Location Preference 

Opsn 
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EDWARD HAUSER 



Area of Concentration 

Biological and Natural Science 

Education 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; B.S., 

Education (Biology) 
Kent State University; M.A., Biology 
Kent State University and Michigan State 

University, East Lansing, Michigan 

(60 hours beyond M.A.) 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Lecturer in Biology, The Cleveland State 

University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Assistan t Professor of Natural Sciences, 

Lakeland Community College, Painesville, Ohio 
Assistant Professor of Natural Sciences, 

Lorain County Community College, Elyria, Ohio 

Placement Interest 

Department Chairman or Coordinator of Student 
Development Program ^ 

Location Preference 

.Open 



ANTHONY JACKETTI 



Area of Concentration 

Sov'iology; History; Work -Study Counseling 

Education 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio; B.A., 

History-Sociology 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; M.Ed. 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Teacher (Special Education, E.M.RJ. North High 

School, Ejstlake, Ohio 
Quality Control Specialist, Federal Government 

Placement Interest 

Work-Study Coordinator; Developmental Programs 

Location Preference 

Northeastern Ohio; Michigan; California 
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SUE H. JOHNSON 



Area of Concentration 

Read.ng; English and Speech; Guidance 

Education 

Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio; B.A., English and Speech 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Teacher, John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Reading Teacher, John Adams High School 

Placement Interest 

Open 

Location Preference 

Greater Cleveland Area; Possibly open 



f ^ RUTHLOTT 



Area of Concentration 

Sociology; Social Science 

Education 

Cuyahoga Community College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
^ A.A., Liberal Arts 

I The Cleveland Slate University, Cleveland, Ohio 

I B.A., Sociology 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Professional Instructional Assistant, 

Sociology and Social Sciences, Cuyahoga 
Community College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Placement Interest 

Sociology; Counseling 

Location Preference 

Midwest; East (Prefer Metropolitan Area) 



RONALD NICHOLSON 



Area of Concentration 

Sociology 

Education 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
B.S.Ed,, Social Science; M.A., Social 
Science Education 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Instructor of Sociology, Lakeland Community 
College, Painesville, Ohio 

Placenrient Interest 

Open 



r Location Preference 

I Midwest 

I 



SIDNEY NOBLE 



Area of Concentration 

Educational Administration 

Education 

Brigham Young University, Salt Lake City, 

Utah; B.S., Marketing-Economics 
Graduate Work in'Economics and Education 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Instructor in Business, Cuyahoga Community 

College, Cleveland, Ohio 
Director of Special Assistance, Cuyahoga 

Community College 
City Manager, Vernal City Corporation. Vernal, 

Utah, and Tooble City Corporation, 

Tooble, Utah 

Placement Interest 

Community College Administration 

Location Preference 

West 



ROSEMARY ROGERS 



Area of Concentration 

Social Science 

Education 

Noti J Dame College, Cleveland, Ohio; B.A., 
Social Science, Certificate for Secondary 
School Teaching, Social Science 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Teacher, St. Pius X School, Cleveland, Ohio 

(Grades 5-8) 
Secretary, College of Education, The Cleveland 

State University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Placement Interest 

Admissions; Counseling 

Location Preference 

E^astern United States; Open 
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ISAIAH WILLIAMS 



ERIC 



Area of Concentration ^ 

Admrnistration; Counseling 

Education 

WHberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio; 

^B.S., Education 
John Carroll Universityr^Cleveland, Ohio; 
Graduate Work, Education 

Pertinent Work Experience 

Assistant Dean of Students, Hiram College, 
• Hiram, Ohio 

Counselor, Cuyahoga Community College, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Teacher, Cleveland Board of Education, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Placement Interest 

Administration; Student Personnel Services 

Location Preference 

Open 
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The Cleveland State University 
and 

The Cuyahoga Community College 



Under Provisions of the 

Education Professions Development Act 

^'Preparing Instructor-Counselors for 
Underachjeving College Students" 

introduction 

The nrimary objective of this program is to develop 
instructor-tutor counselors to vybrk with college 
freshmen and sophomores, especially in student 
developrherit programs designed to upgrade and 
strengthen basic skills. This program concentrates on 
four areas of develpprhent: 

1. Sufficient competency in a discipline to enable 
the instructor-counsejor to provide tutoring and 
o ther sp ec iai assistance to disadvantaged 
students. 

2. Necessary understandings of the developmental 
needs of students in the early college years, 
including an understanding of their social 
milieu and its relation to student needs. 

3. An understanding of, an interest in, and a 
commitment to working with disadvantaged 
students in the lower division years. 

4. An understanding of the role and purpose of 
h igher ed u cation in a changing society, 
particularly as it relates to lower division 
instruction.^ ^ 

It shoujd.be noted that this program is not atrned at 
producing object matter specialists. Rather, the 
program aims at developing an instructor-counselor 
who is competent in both a subject matter field and 
in higher education, including tutor*counseling and 
general student development. Participants wilt take 
specially d e s i g n ed se m i n a rs and laboratory 
experiences in higher education, counseling, and 
instructional strategies along with graduate course^ 
work in their subject matter areas. 
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Program Participants 

This program is designed for both full-time and part* 
time participants. The program begins on July 1, 
1970, and continues through June 30, 1971. All par- 
ticipants will attend a full-time, four-week, summer 
program beginning July 1, 1970. 

Full-time 

Students selected for full-time participation in the 
program will then continue in a full-time master's 
degree program during the fall, winter, and spring 
terms at the Cleveland State University. The full-time 
program, then, consists of one full-time, four-week, 
summer program, and one full academic yoar. 

Part-time 

After completing the full-time, four-week, summer 
program, selected part-time students will continue 
during the fall, winter, and spring academic terms on 
a parttime evening basis. During each term, students 
will normally take one graduat3 course along with 
practicum and laboratory activities. 

The program for both full-time and part-time partici- 
pants officially ends on June 30, 1971. 

Academic Credit 

Full-time participants, vyho successfuljy complete the 
program, will receive the Master of Education degree. 
The total program consists of 50 quarter hours of 
credit, including requirements established by the Col- 
lege of Education for graduate programs and course 
work in the student's major academic field. Full-time 
participants may wish to apply their major field 
course work to a second master's degree in their disci- 
pline. 

Part-time participants will complete a minimum of 18 
quarter hours of credit They may, however, elect to 
take additional credits based on their area of special 
interest and upon the advice of a program counselor. 

Applicants already holding a master's degree will also 
be considered for admission to the program. Program 
content will be adapted. to thoir needs ahcJ interests. 
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Program Design 

Graduate course work, seminars dealing with teachirig 
strategies; counseling mini-faboratories, and direct 
teaching experience are included in the full-time pro- 
gram design. Students completing the program will 
have developed competencies in higher education, 
general educaiion, urban studies, student personnel 
services, human relations, and in the field of academic 
concentration. 

The part-time program consists of graduate course 
work, teaching strategy seminars, and tutorial exper- 
fences designed to build upon the participant's exper- 
iences and current teaching situation. The effort here 
is to provide the part-time participant with a new 
dimension of teaching and counseling which may be 
used in the participant's present teaching position and 
which may be more fully developed by participation 
in other programs at a later date. 

The instructor-counselor program has been designed 
to meet the needs and thechallenges pf instruction in 
the lower division years. As such, the program will 
include innovative approaches to teaching and learn- 
ing. Course work taken in the student's major field of 
concentration, however, is a regular part of the gradu- 
ate course offerings available at the Cleveland Staie 
University. 
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Eligibility Requirements 

Preference in selecting participants for the program 
will be given to those persons who most satisfactorily 
fulfill the following requirements: 

1. Applicants must possess an undergraduate 
degree, including strong subject matter prepara- 
tion from an accredited college or university. 

2. Applicants should have already demonstrated 
or be able to demonstrate their commitment to 
pursue, for a number of years, a. teaching career 
directed to assist socially and academically dis- 
advantaged students. 

3. Applicants must satisfy the graduate admission 
requirements of the Cleveland State University. 

Persons who apply for admission to the pro- 
gram will, therefore, need to submit the follow- 
ing items: 

1. An application form which is available from the 
Assistant Program Director. 

2. Transcripts frorri each college or university 
attended, including an official verification of 
graduation. 

3. Two letters of recommendation; one letter indi- 
cating academic competency and suitability for 
graduate work; one letter indicating work 
and/or personal qualifications. 

4. An undergraduate overall grade point average of 
at least a 2.6. Applicants who do not possess an 
overall grade point average of 2.6 will need to 
submit the results of the Graduate Record 
Examination (Aptitude Test and Advanced Test 
in the appropriatefield). TheGRE isalso neces- 
sary in cases where the undergraduate work was 
taken outside the United States. 

5. An interview may be required in some cases in 
final competition. 

In selecting individuals for participation and other- 
wise in the administration of this program, the Cleve- 
land State University and <he Cuyahoga Community 
College will not discriminate on the grounds of race, 
creed, color, or national origin of any applicant or 
participant. 
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Participant Support 



Fulltime 

Full'time participants will receive stipends of $75 per 
week, plus $15 per week for each dependent. Stu- 
dents are not charged instructional and general fees. 
Each student will be responsible for his own travel, 
textbook, and living expenses. Since Cieveiand State 
University is prinriarily a non-residential University, 
no University housing is available for participants. 
However, the Cleveland community should provide 
ample housing possibilities for all full-time partici- 
pants. 

Part-time 

Part-time participants who attend the full-time, four- 
week, summer program will receive stipends of $75 
per week, plus $15 per week for each dependent dur- 
ing the sumnrier program. During the fall, vyinter, and 
spring terms, part-time participants will be employed 
as tutor assistants at the rate of $3 per hour, Each 
participant will be required to tutor three hours each 
week. Students are not charged instructional fees for 
the 18 hours of credit taken within the program. 
Each student will be responsible for his own travel, 
textbook, and other expenses. 

Program Director: 

Dr. Alfred M. Livingston 
'Executive Vice-President 
The Cuyahoga Community College 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

Application and inquiries should be directed to the 

Assistant Program Director: 

Dr. Ferris F. Anthony 
Director of Student Services 
College of Education T-204 
The Cleveland State University 
'Euclid Avenue at:East 24th Street 
ClevelanH/bhio 44115 
771-0250, Ext. 398 
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Cleveland State University 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 
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"he Clcvslar.d Stacks Ur.ivarslcy 

S'fSr J^arS?"""'"' Underachieving College Students" 
Dr. Alfred X. Livingsuon 

Progren: Director and Executive Vice President 
Cuyahogs Ccr.-nnity College 



S:"=".er ?ro;r£-i 

SL::^:v"^"° --':?^?^- '^^S-- -'-"-y 1970, as scheduled in the orcoosa 
......y--ive participants, including one full-tin:e alternate", wer"e 

at:tendance. ' 

The full- tiTr.e su:r.-ner program included a sis ouarter credit ser.iina- 
en.i.lee, "i£-.inar in Higher Education: Teaching and Learnin- " 
participants were also involved in the first of a series of "PlvS- 
Counselmg Laooratories," held in conjuncc ion with the C.S.U. Student 
Deveiopsent Center. 

The objecuivai of the surnmer program included focusing on introductory- 
experiences bocn in college-university instruction and in acadeniic- 
zutorial counseling. (See attachinent A for complete course outline.) 

The su;r.ner program ended on July 31, 1970. 



?sll 1970 . r 

The Jail term began on October 1, 1970. ' A total of 34 oarticioants are 

including is full.ti:r.e and 16 part-time' participants, 
ca i.:c_caueci m tne proposal. • 

?ull-jin:e participants are taking a total of 15 quarter hours credit 

Themes and Approaches to Learning in General Education 
(4 credits) Anchcny 

?re-Teaching Internship and Seminar (3 credits); Livingston 
(rcred^^s)" '""^'^^ courses in field of acadeaic concentration 

The full-time interships are being conducted at three of the four oart- 
^^^frf? ^^'^'^:f^^^;-;'f"C.S.U., Cuyahoga Comr^nity College, and Lorair" 
;r:;*:LS°'^-''"'''r/°-^^S'^- ^^ch fun-tlme participant is Assigned to 
>-7v,..< wi.n s resident instructor at one of the three institutions. 



3. 



rhe :.n-:;r-ih:p :.nd sor.^ ^s.-^^ssliec ir.-j3rr.ship activities 
.irs cu:::i-3d in Actachr.-.e::;: h'v'.vcvcr ; zc su:r. briefly, this first 
in:ur:-.JAi;. -r.erience is 'c r^rovicie the p^rtici^cnts with professional 
s:^tiali-^uion. ?articipan;:s ^rs= learnin^^ hu^ic instruc;:icnal ;:rGCcSse^, 
c::lie::- ^r^eni^aticnal and soci::! sche-a, -..orking with students, and 
davelc^>in^ ju-^orials for '■disadvonjaied-underachieving'' students." 

One cf jh- intcres^in- intemshios uhct hns developed is with :;he C.S.U. 
Zivcl:\r:-.\zJL llaadin^ Cen\:er. ?o-..r parcicipcncs who e>:pressed an interest 
in hilpin^ 5::udencs zg develop reading skills ^re working wi-jh Dr. Elsie 
:':ichr/i.son. Director of the C.S.U. Developr:.enjal Reading Center. Dr. ^"ichclso: 
and hLr scaff have prepared a special reading instructional progra::) tailored 
::o "he needs of thesa four students. Under uhis prcgrar., participants \:"ill . 
receive a v:.inir.ur.^. of IS quarter hours credit in the area of deveioo::;encal 
reading; and uhey should, according to Dr. Kicholson, "...be able to 
establish reading prograins for undarachievers at their o\r:i institutions/' 
Because cf our initial success with this prograni, the C.S.U, College of 
Education is considering ir;.plenentation of a prograni for preparing college 
level reading specialises 1:0 work V7ith underachlevers. 

Ail fuli-tir;.e interns are also engaged in a r.ulti-nedia instructional 
seriinar held at zhe Cuyahoga Cor.rr.unity College Instruccional Medi^ Center. 
This serr.inar, under the direction of :-:r. Richard Decker, provides parti- 
cipants v;i^h direct training and. experience in various media applications 
to instruction. 

All participants, both full-cir.;e and part-tirr.e, are involved in the 'V.:ini- 
ccun.selin;; laborai:ory. The inini-lab. is bcini^ conducted at all four 
participating^ institutions. In each case the participants are-working i 
with two to three ''disadvantaged-underachieving" students who have been i 
identified by the institution. An outline cf the mini-lab., including 4 
objectives, is included with this report (see Attachment C) . -| 

4 

AL^ participants are also enrolled in "Thev;.es and Approaches to Learning ? 
in Generc.l Education." This four-hour credit graduate course focuses on i 
the undergraduate curriculum, especially in the lower division. Partici 



i 



pants are expected to develop skills in curriculum development and to re- 4 

late their disciplines to the total curriculum, especially for disadvan:aged | 

students. unique ^*real^' feature of this course is that the C.S.U. College 5 

of Education is vrorking with the instructor and the participants as they | 

seek to redesign the general education curriculum for the College of Zduca- I 
o.»« ' 

%_ 

.vo prcoiems nave arisen in the program to date. Hov/ever, several partici- ' i 
pant changes have been made. These include: 



:vr. Jerome :<otter Left the full-time program for full-time 

employ. -.enc opportunity. 
::iss Rebecca Turbak Left the part-time program zi-cz^c.Qo. of the f 

press cf professional responsibilities. ^ 

Miss Turbak plans to join the program 'again 

this '-.'inter term. 



Clc;Vcl£r.c St::jc Ur.iversity 



X-^-s. Sera Golcl:r.£.r. AcccipuGd ir/*:o full-ri:';.c progra:-i in place 

of *Ir. Motccr. Mrs. Goldnjari wcas originally 
scheduled as a fuli-tir.:e alternate. 

''r. Xaurice* Thornton Accepted as a parc-tir.e participant. 

Mr. Thorncon was originally scheduled as 
a par:-t:ir.£ aitarna-ce. 



Sa:T;:i£s zl yrcgrar. :;.atcrials are attached to this report. No publica- 
tiona have developed frox* the pi-ograr; to date. Articles have appeared 
at various tir.3s in local newspapers, including The Cleveland Press and 
various local suburban nev7spapers. 



St:aff Su:.— arv 

The basic staff rer.alns unchanged. This includes: 

Dr, Alfred M. Livingston 
?rograr.i Director 
Executive Vice-President 
Cuyahoga Corr-aunity College 

Dr. Ferris -F. Anthony 
Assistant Program Director 
Assistant Professor 
Cleveland State University 
College of Education . 

Dr. Sac ?. I-Jiggins 
Dean, College of Education 
Cleveland State University 

>lr. P>iahai::> Decker 
Director 

Instructional Media Center 
Cuyahoga Conr.:unity College 

Dr. David Santcro 
Director of Student Services 
College of Zducation 
Cleveland State University 

Consultants c.nd Guest Iscturers 

To date, the prograr.; has dravrn upon seven guest lecturers and/or consul 
tants largely fro:r. the four participating institutions. Guest lecturer 
and consultants were selected on the basis of areas of special expertls 
and potential contribution to the goals of the prograr.^ 



10% Teaching - 10% Adxinistration 



20% Teaching - 40% Adniinistration 



10% Teaching 



10% Teaching 



10% Teaching 



i'.icludir.^ Sr, SlsiG iCichoiscn^ aV.o is uorkir.g Vvi::?: four ir4uerr.s in the 



Ccc rii'.ir: tors 



:.;i:'.i-l::.:crc.wor/ ccordinacor-supcrvisor hcs baen designated at each of 
ih^'Jour -p^rzicipatir.g instituizicns. The pri:7.ary responsibiiiuy of the 
coordi-/.c:*:or-sv..p:;rvi3or is to v;ork with partlcipar4ts as they esteblish 
end ::air.uc:ir. mini-lab. e>r5ericnces for their students. The coordinator 
is slsc responsible for conductinL; s£:T4inars in various student counsclinv^ 
areJiS, including financial aids, health services, studcnu counseling, 
ad.T.iiSicni: and records- and student services. These seir4inars are desijne 
to give participants necessary understanding of non-acaderaic services so 
they can better serve their r?.ini-lab* students. 

Although the Instructor-Counselor Program is less than two rionths old, 
including the four-v;eek su:rr.ier experience, the progran staff is pleased 
v/ith it::; .-^-of^ress to date. The various coniponents of the program, vi^,, 
CGursc v.ork, inuernships, seminars, and inini-labs., are blcndirig into a 
"zocal ins -rucjionai prograirJ* which is getting at r:ajor program objective 

Cooperation and enthusiasm at the four participating institutions — C.S.U. 
Cuyahoga Ccrmuniuy College, Lorain County Conununity College, Lakeland 
CcrrAnnity College — is excellent. Administrators, faculty, and staff at 
these institutions have caught the spirit of the progran-, and they are 
providing help and support in many areas. 

£:.nca' the Ins -ructor-Counselor ?rogra:r. is yet in its infancy, there are 
so::.e are^s vrhich need strengthening and additional V7ork. The concept 
itself of ''instructor-tutor counselor," since it is unique, is being 
clarified and redefined, as v?e V7ork through the progratii. The prograri 
staff atteiv.pts to clarify this concept by constant contact with the resi- 
dent staff at the four institutions. 

Al^o, since the instructor- tutor counselor** is a new and unique indivi- 
dual in American higher education, the participants theniselves are having 
Z'j :;ork cut personal roles v/ithin this conceptual framework. This role 
definition is not a prcbler:;. In fact, it v/as expected. The point is that 
the prograt; is being tailored to ::r.eet the individual role definitions of 
each participant as he seeks to achieve the ovei'all prograr* objectives. 
In -any respects, this is part of the real excitement of this program. 



In sur.^ the r.ood is enthusiastic; the work is difficult at times, but 
enjoyable. , The future is -promising. 
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Program Director and Executive Vice President 
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2. Fall -Term Program 

The training program for the fall term began on September 30, 1970, as 
scheduled in the proposal. Thirty- four participants were in attendance, 
including 18 full-time and 16 part-time participants. 

Full-time Program ^ 
Full-time participants TOre enrolled for 15 quarter hours of graduate 
credit, including: 

—Themes and Approaches to Learning in General Education ^ 

— Prc-Teaching Internship and Seminar 

—Two courses in the field of academic concentration 

The full-time program also included a media seminar, a mini-counseling 
laboratory, and a personnel seminar. Figure 1 heloxt depicts the relation- 
ship of the various curricular components in the full-time program. 

Instructor-Counselor Program 
Full-Time Program - Fall, 1970 

Fl^re 1 



Two Courses in 
Academic Concentration 



General Education Course ^« 





Media Seminar 










Internship 


r — 






1 


1 
1 
t 

t 


Mini-Lab 





Personnel Seminar 
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As shown in figure 1, the internship and the mini-counseling 
laboratory' are the central focus of the full- time program. Internships 
and mini- counseling laboratories are conducted at four local institutions-- 
Cleveland State University, Cuyahoga Community College, Lorain County 
Community College, and Lakeland Community College. Internships are 
established in English, mathematics, psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
reading development, nursing, media, and counseling* The program staff 
also decided to include the mini-counseling laboratory as part of the 
internship experience: this was not according to original plans. 
However, after planning the internships on the various campuses, it became 
apparent that the objectives of the mini-counseling lab could best be met 
by combining the mini-lab with the internship. The success of the 
internship and the mini-lab to date reinforced this idea, so the same 
arranr inent is continued this winter term, 1971. 

The internships, as indicated in Attachments A and B, are designed 
to be developmental in nature. The fall term internship. Phase I, 
concentrated on professional socialization, providing opportunities for 
the intern to work closely with an assigned resident instructor on one 
of the four campuses in a variety of roles. This included, for example, 
assistance in the development of course objectives, development of course 
materials, working with small' groups of students, attendance at 
departmental meetings, actual teaching experience, and so forth. 

The mJni-lab, then, is a part of the internship experience, and 
interns are required to work with students in their internship classes 
who need special developmental assistance. This allows the intern 
opportunities for identifying learning' problems in his field of academic 
concentration and for developing learning experiences to overcome these 
problems. It also provides him with opportunities to work with "under- 
achievers'' and to become familiar with their problems. 

The full-time participants also took a multi-media instructional 
seminar held at Cuyahoga Community College under the direction of 
Mr. Richard Decker, Director of the CCC Media Center. This seminar was 
designed to provide basic instruction in the development of classroom 
materials and to explore various applications of media to instruction. 

A student personnel seminar was developed at Cuyahoga Community 
College as an experimental program for 11 interns who were working on 
that campus. The purpose of this seminar was to introduce the interns 
to the wide range of student personnel services which are available at 
a community college, so they might better work with their students in^ 
the mini-lab and the internship. These services included financial aid, 
counseling, health services, admissions and registration, student 
activities, and so forth. 
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All full-time participants enrolled for eight hours graduate 
credit in their field of academic concentration. Courses were selected 
I which would complement and further develop undergraduate specialities 
and also to develop further academic competencies for the interriship 
experience. • 

All full-time participants also enrolled in "Themes and Approaches 
to Learning in General Education." The focus of this course was on 
understanding the general education curriculum, especially as it relates 
to freshmen and sophomores. Students also learned to use Systems 
Analysis in the development of curricula and instruction. In order to 
provide the students with a practical base for applying the theoretical 
considerations of curriculum and Systems Analysis, the College of 
Education at Cleveland State University asked the students to develop a 
general education program for the College. 



Part" time Program 

finn. part-time participants in the program were enrolled for the 

Themes and Approaches" course. and the mini-counseling laboratory 
Mini-lab students were either assigned on one of the four campuses, or 
the part-time participants in their regular teaching positions worked 
with college-bound underachieving students. 

In an effort to involve part-time participants in other aspects of 
the program, the media seminar, and other activities were made available 
to them. Some part-time participants, elected to enroll for academic 
course work in order to strengthen their own interests. 



No problems have arisen in the program to date. However, four part- time 
participants have officially terminated. These include: — 

—Miss Rebecca Turbok - Miss Turbok did not participate in the 
program during the fall term because of increased job 
responsibilities: she expected to return to the program 
this winter. However, the press of full-time job 
responsibilities made this impossible for her. 

—Mr. Dennis Blue - Mr. Blue participated In the fall term 

experience. However, he finds that his tescHing respon- 
sibilities and other activities will not a.'lr 'him to 
continue in the program. 

—Miss Marilyn Lekan - Miss Lekan also participated in che fall 

term program. Miss Lekan decided to change her major field 

of Interest, and she is seeking a graduate program in counseling 

-Mr. Robert Miller - Mr. Miller is principal of a middle school 
in Lakewood, Ohio. He had to leave the program because of 
job responsibilities. 
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With the official termination of these four part-time participants, the 
program now enrolls 18 full-time participants (as oiriginally scheduled), 
and 12 part-time participants (originally 16) for a total of 30 
participants. 



No publications have developed from the program to date. Several 
participants, however, have developed articles based on their fall term 
experience which they are attempting to publish in professional journals. 
These participants include Sr. Mary Denis Maher, Mr. Chester Mazer, and 
Mr. Maurice Thornton. 



5. Staff Summaxy 

The basic staff remains unchanged. 

Dr. Alfred M. Livingston 
Program Director 
Executive Vice President 
Cuyahoga Community College 

Dr. Ferris F. Anthony 
Assistant Program Director 
Assistant Professor 
Cleveland State University 
College of Education 

Dr. Sam P. Wiggins 

Dean, College of Education 

Cleveland State University 

Mr. Richard Decker 
Director 

Instructional Media Center 
Cuyahoga Community College 

Dr. David Santoro 
Director of Student Services 
College of Education 
Cleveland State University 



This includes: 

10% Teaching - 10% Administration 

20% Teaching - 40% Administration 



10% Teaching 



10% Tea^ching 



10% Teaching 



Resident Instructors 

Fourteen resident instructors, i.e., resident faculty members at one of 
four local institutions, are working with full-time interns. This 
includes Drs. Elsie Nicholson and Kenneth Oldman, who are working with 
four interns in the Developmental Reading Center at C.S.U. In addition 
several full-time interns are also taking special work at the Center. 
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Special Consultants and Lecturers 

This winter terra, 1971, several outstanding educators will visit 
the program for purposes of consultation and special lectures. • This 
includes Dr. William Moore, Jr., President of Seattle Central Community 
College, and the author of Against the Odds . Dr. Moore is recognized as 
a leader in developing educational programs for underachieving college 
- students* 

Dr* Donald Henderson will also visit the program as a special 
consultant and guest lecturer. Dr. Henderson is. currently serving as 
Provost of the University of Pittsburgh, and he has done considerable 
work in *-he area of working with underachieving students. 

As part of the planned program evaluation procedure, Mr. June 
Church, a Ph.D. candidate at the University of Kentucky, has decided to 
write his dissertation on this program. Specifically, Mr. Church 
intends evaluating various aspects of the program, especially an 
analysis of objectives, program components, and achievement. His study 
should provide the program staff with some valuable insights into the 
success or failure of particular program components. 

6. Summary 

After nearly six months of operation, the Instructor-Counselor 
Program is demonstrating its ability to achieve its major program 
objectives. In short, the program is demonstrating that instructor- 
counselors can be systematically prepared to work with underachieving 
college freshmen and sophomores. An evaluation of the fall term 
program (Phase I) indicates a high degree of success. 

The Program staff collected data from Program Phase I including: 

"Internship evaluations filled out by resident instructors. 

--Mini-lab reports developed by each participant. 

— Interviews with resident insttructors, program staff, and 
others concezmed with" the program. 

--Personal interviews with each participant* 

A study of this data indicates that the Program is meeting originally- 
stated objectives. For example, participants are working with under- 
achievers, and they are developing methods and materials to help under- 
achievers to become achievers. The internships, which are well received 
at the four institutions, not only enable the interns to develop under- 
standings of the role of the college instructor, but also gave them 
opportunities to explore and experiment with teaching and learning as 
it relates to underachievers. 
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The Program also has a self- renewing, self-vitalizing aspect. As 
feedback is received from various sources, the program staff studies it 
and determines its value for the program. If a particular idea is judged 
valuable, it is tested on an experimental basis. This winter term, for 
example, a weekly "brown bag" luncheon for all participants is being 
attempted on an experimental basis. This luncheon provides an open forum 
for discussion of instructional problems and for bringing in special 
guests. 

u.. J^^.^^t^^J^ to develop supplemental experiences 

which will be beneficial to the participants. New ideas which come from 
the participants, the resident instructors, and from others interested 
in the program, are developed, if possible, and used to supplement an 
existing program component. 

This process of change and improvement symbolizes the general mood 
of the Program, and as the spirit of the Program takes hold on the 
various campuses, new ideas and opportunities unfold. This may take the 
form of experimentation with computerized instruction, development of 
course materials for the underachiever, or cross-disciplinary experi- 
mentation. At the very least, the Program is providing a catalyst for 
the improvement of instruction. At- best, it is meeting its objectives 
of preparing professional educators to work with underachievers. 



7. Signatures of the Contract Officer and the Program Director: 



Dr. Harold L. Enarson 
Contract Officer 
President 

Cleveland State University 




Dp: Alfred M. LivingstoiT 
Program Director 
Executive Vice President 
Cuyahoga Community College 
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Winter- term Program 

The training program for the winter term began on January 5, 1971, as 
scheduled in the proposal. Thirty participants were in attendance. 
Including 18 full-time and 12 part-time participants. 

Full-time participants enrolled for 16 quarter hours of graduate credit. 
Including: 

—Metropolitan Foundations of Education 3 credits 

—Directed Teaching Inteinaship 5 credits 

— Two courses in field of academic concentration ^ credits 

16 credits 

Part-time participants enrolled for three quarter hours credit- -Metropolitan 
Foundations of Education— including an assigned mini-counseling laboratory. 

Full-time Internships 

All full-time participants were involved in internship experiences 
during the winter term. These experiences involved the participant in 
direct work xd.th a resident instructor, i.e., a full-time professional 
staff member at one of the sponsoring or cooperating institutions. In 
some cases the participants x^ere involved in actual classroom teaching. 
In other cases participants x^ere involved in developmental reading 
laboratories, counseling, writing clinics, and computer-assisted 
instruction. 

The primary focus of the winter term internship, a continuation and 
further development of the fall term internship, was to involve the 
participant in direct professional experience, especially as it related 
to underachieving students. As part of the three-term internship plan, 
the winter term internship provided each participant the opportunity 
to develop courses and materials which would be implemented in the 
planned spring-term internship. 
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Full-time participants, in keeping with the individualized nature of 
the program, also took eight quarter credits of graduate course work 
in a field of academic concentration. These credits provided partici- 
pants with opportunities to strengthen areas of academic competencies 
or to develop new areas of interest. 

All participants enrolled in "Metropolitan Foundations of Education." 
This course was team-taught by Dean Sam P. Wiggins and by Dr. Ferris 
F. Anthony. The course focused on several objectives, including 
necessary understandings of the metropolitan community and its relation 
to student academic achievement, and the implications of urban living 
for teaching and learning. The course drew heavily upon available 
resources in Metropolitan Cleveland, including expert personnel in 
sociology, history, economics, and a range of critical issues. As a 
part of this course experience, each student designed and implemented 
a personal learning project \<hich focused on one aspect of the metro- 
politan community as it relates to the instructor-counselor's profes- 
sional •j.-oles. 

Additional Program Activities 

During the winter term, the Instructor-Counselor Program staff met 
with representatives of the Cleveland State University College of Arts 
and Sciences and the Division of Developmental Programs to discuss the 
problems and issues confronting the universities as they seek to 
expand opportunities for the educationally disadvantaged. The result 
of these discussions was an invitational conference sponsored by the 
College of Arts and Sciences, the Division of Developmental Programs, 
and the Instructor-Counselor Program which focused on "The Expanding 
University— Different Students, New Programs." The Conference, held on 
April 23 and 24, 1971, was invitational in nature, including representa- 
tives of all public and private institutions of higher education in 
Ohio and the several adjacent states. Included in the conference were 
national authorities in the. field of underachieving-disadvantaged 
students. The attached Conference program outlines the highlights of 
the two-day session. 

Briefly, the conference included general and working sessions, providing- 
participants with opportunities to hear and react to national and local 
responses to working with the underachieving-disadvantaged student. 
Lr. Alfred M. Livingston, Director of the Instructor-Counselor Program, 
served as a panel member in one of the working sessions entitled, 
"Special Programs— Variations on a Theme.". Dr. Livingston presented^ 
the concept of the Instructor-Counselor Program including its' signifi- 
cance for the newly emerging developmental programs which are being 
established on various campuses throughout Ohio and else\*here. 

As part of the Instructor-Counselor Program sponsorship of the Conference, 
all Instructor-Counselor Program students were allowed to attend the two- 
day program at no cost. This allowed the students a unique opportunity 
to meet with persons throughout the state who are most concerned with 
disadvantaged-underachieving students. It allowed them the opportunity 
to meet with national leaders in this field and to participate in 
discussions with them. 
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No unforeseen problems have been encountered to date; the program is 
following the' original proposal, as planned. At the end of the winter 
term, however, two full-time students were dismissed from the Program 
for not meeting Program objectives and for failure to meet the academic 
standards of the College of Education graduate program. These students 
include: 



—Miss Maureen McClure 
—Mr. Reginald Winbush 

The dismissal of these students reduces the full-time participants to 
16 persons. This leaves the total number of participants at 28 persons, 
827« of the original enrollment of 34 participants. 

During the winter quarter, the Instructor-Counselor Program published a 
placement brochure to assist participants in locating positions for 
the 1971-72 academic year. This brochure (copies enclosed) included a 
description of the program along with basic biographical data on all 
full- and part-time participants who expressed an interest in job 
placement. The brochure was sent to all colleges, universities-, 
junior colleges, and technical institutions throughout the country. 
It was also sent to various manpower training programs in business, 
industry, and local government. 

Besides its primary placement function, the brochure also served as a 
"pre-announcement" brochure for the second year's Ins true tor- Counselor 
Program. 



Staff Summary 

The basic staff includes: 

Dr. Alfred M. Livingston 
Program Director 
Executive Vice President 
Cuyahoga Community College 

Dr. .Ferris F. Anthony^ 
Assistant Program Director 
Assistant Professor 
Cleveland State University 
College of Education 

Dr. Sara P. Wiggins 

Dean, College of Education 

Cleveland State University 



10% Teaching - 10% Administration 



20% Teaching - 40% Administration 



10% Teaching 



Mr. Ilichard Decker 10% Teaching 

Director 

Instructional Media Center 
Cuyahoga Community College 
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Dr. Bernard Silk 
President 

Cuyahoga Community College 
Western Campus 

Dr. Carl Gaetano 
Director of Counseling 
Cuyahoga Community College 



10% Teaching 



10% Teaching 



Resident Instructors 

Eleven resident instructors, i.e, resident faculty members at one of 
four local institutions, are working with full-time interns. This in- 
eludes Dr. Kenneth Oldman, who is working with four interns in the 
Developmental Reading Center at C.S.U. , and Mrs. Susan Golden, who is 
working with three interns in the C.S.U. Writing Clinic. 



Signatures of the Contract Office and the Program Director; 



DtTHaroldL/^ 



Enarson 
Contract Officer 
President 

Cleveland State University 




In 



prjyAlfred M. Livingston 
Program Director 
Executive Vice President 
Cuyahoga Community College 
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THE EXPANDING UNIVERSITY- -DIFFERENT STUDENTS, 
NEW PROGRAMS 



A Conference under the Auspices 
of 



THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Jack A. Soules, Dean 
THE DIVISION OF DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 
Raymond C. Bowen, Dean 
Tffi INSTRUCTOR-COUNSELOR PROGRAM 
Alfred M. Livingston, Director 



April 23 and 24, 1971 

" THE CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY 
Harold L, Enarson, President 
Cleveland, Ohio 



The Prograin 

ITiursiay, April 22, 1971 

8:00 - 10:00 P.M REGISTRATION 

-Fenn Tower 210, Cleveland State University, 
East 24 and Euclid Avenue- 

Friday, April 23 

8:30 - 9:00 A. M REGISTRATION' 

-Registration Area, Trinity Cathedral, East 
22 and Euclid Avenue- 

9:00 - 10:30 . A. M .GENERAL SESSION 

•Parish Hall, Trinity Cathedral' 

-University Greetings, Harold L. Enarson, President, 
The Cleveland State Universlty- 

. -"A University, For What?" -An Address by Frank Earner 

Director of Program Develop 
ment, American Association 
of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities- 

10:30 - 10:45 A. M COFFEE 

10:45 - 12:45 A.M WORKING SESSION I 

A. "New Admissions — Patterns and Processes" 
-Parish Hall, Trinity Cathedral- 



Moderator: Raymond 0. Prada, Assistant Dean 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Cleveland State University 



Panelists: William Holloway , Vice Provost for Minority 
Affairs, The Ohio State University 



Derek Nunney , Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, Oakland Co«ir.mnity College, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan 

Gordon Sabine , Vice President for Special 
Programs, The Michigan State University 

B. "Special Programs — Variations on a Theme" 
-Brotherhood Hall, Trinity Cathedral- 
Moderator: Floyd M. Adams, Director of Academic 
Services, Developmental Programs 
Cleveland State University 

Panelists: Leslie Berber , Associate University Dean 
The City University of New York 

Alfred Livingston , Executive Vice President 
Cuyahoga Community College, Cleveland 

Robert Rldenour , Director of Educational 
Development Program, The University of 
Cincinnati 

•12:45 - 2:00 P.M LUNCH 

(See Registration Staff, Trinity Cathedral, for 
Restaurant Suggestions) 

2:00 - 4:00 P.M WORKING SESSION II 

"Comparing the Costs" -Parish Hall, Trinity 

Cathedral- 
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Discussant; Jack A. Soules, Dean College of 
Arts and Sciences, Cleveland 
State University 

Speaker: Andrew Goodrich , Director of Minority 
Group Programs, American Association 
of Junior Colleges 

B, "The Matter of Academic Standards" 
-Brotherhood Hall, Trinity Cathedral- 
Moderator; Lance C. Buhl, Assistant Dean 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Cleveland State 

Panelists: Raymond C , Bowen , Dean of Develop- 
mental Programs, Cleveland State 

Bernard Hamermesh , Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Physics, Cleveland State 

Leon Soul^ , Associate Professor of 
History, Cleveland State 

4:00 - 6:00 P.M. . ' CASH BAR 

-The KEG AND QUARTER MOTOR INN, East 18 and Euclid- 

6:00 - 7:30 P. M CONFERENCE DINNER 

-KEG AND QUARTER- 

"Who Are the *Less Well Qualified* Students?" 

-An Address by Helen S. Astln ^ 
Director of Research 
University Research Corporation 
Washington, D.C.- 
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8:00 10:00 P. M BUZZ GROUP DISCUSSIONS* 

'^BuzT. Group/Workshop Assignments will be made at 
the Conference Registration. 

Saturday, April 24 

8:30 - 9:00 A.M COFFEE 

-Main Classroom Building, Room 101, Cleveland State- 
(Dlrectly across 'from Trinity Cathedral) 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M GENERAL SESSION 

-Main Classroom Building, Room 101- 

"The CUNY Experience" -An Address by Allen B. Ballard 

Dean for Academic Development 
The City University of New York- 

10:30 - 11:00 A.M COFFEE 

11:00 - 1:00 P. M PRIORITIES WORKSHOPS 



-rRoOms to be Assigned- 



PROGRAM DIRECTORS 



FLOYD M. ADAMS 

Director of Academic Services 

Developmental Programs 
CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY 



LANCE C. BUHL 

Assistant Dean ' 
College o£ Arts and Sciences 
CLEVELAND STATE li^IVERSITY 



RAYMOND 0. PRADA ■ 

Assistant Dean 
College of Arts and Sciences 
CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY 



The Cleveland state university 
Clcvclano, Ohio 44ns 



coLccce or arts and sciCNCca <ai«) 77i«aa 

orricc orTHC dcan 



April 13, 1971 



Dear Conference Moniber: 

We are veiy pleased tliat you will be joining us on April 23 and 24 for 
Cleveland State's Conference "llie Expanding University - Different Students, 
Nevi Programs." We are confident that tlie program and your participation in 
it will be greatly beneficial to all concerned in and around Oldo witli 
educating developmental students. 

The final draft of the program is enclosed. Please note that Allen Ballard, 
University Dean for Academic Development and Professor of Political Science, 
The City University of New York, will speak in place of Dr. Timothy Healy, 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, CUNY, at the_General Session on Saturday 
morning. Dr. Ballard has direct line responsibility for open admissions at the 
fifteen CUNY campuses. 

Also note that tliere are four basic conference locations. Registration on 
Tnursday evening will be held in Fenn Tower, Room 210. Fenn Ibwer is on the 
nortiieast comer of Euclid Avenue and East 24 Street. Friday registration 
and the morning and afternoon sessions that day will be housed in Trinity 
Catliedral on the southeast comer of Euclid and East 22nd. Ihe Doivntouner 
Motor Inn at Euclid and East 18 Street will be the site for the Cash Bar, 
Conference Dinner and Buzz Group sessions on Friday evening. Tlie Saturday session 
will meet initially in tlie main auditorium, room 101, of tlie Wain Classroom 
Building at Cleveland State, tlie northeast comer of Euclid and East 22 Street. 

Given the press of time, it will be more convenient and sure to conduct 
registration entirely on an in-person basis. Do not, therefore, send cliecks 
to coyer registration by mail. You may pay tlie fee" and pick up conference 
• materials at in-person registration on Thursday evening or Friday moniing. 

Enclosed is a listing of hotel accommodations^ all convenient to the Cleveland 
State Caii^jus. We have been assured that tliere should be little difficulty in 
reserving hotel rooms; no major conferences or conventions are planned for the 
city that weekend. 

The caiiipus is situated near Cleveland's downtown area. For tliosc driving to 
tlie conference, all major Interstate Routes connect witli Cleveland's Innerbelt. 
Innerbelt exits for Carnegie and Chester Avenues bring you within a block of 
the campus. Euclii Avenue is tlie main artery to look for. For those who plan to 
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fly, the Rapid from the airport to the Terminal Tower, Public Square, and a 
Loop Bus from tiie Tower dovn Euclid Avenue is about as convenient as taxi or 
limousine service and a good deal less expensive. Those who travel by train 
Care there any left?) will arrive (God knows when) at tiie Terminal Tower. 

If you have any questions at all about the conference, accommodations 
etc., please call me or Dean Raymond 0. Prada at Cleveland State. The number 



is 216-687-3660. 



We look forward to seeing you on April 23 arid 24. 



Sincerely, 




/Lance C. Bulil 
Assistant Dean 
■ College of Arts § Sciences 
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"The Expanding University—Different 
Students — New Programs" 

Resource Personnel (Partial List) 

Principal Speakers: 

Frank Farner will address the Conference on the topic, "A University, For 
What?" Dr. Farner is Director of Program Development, the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities, He served from 1967-1969 as President of 
Federal City College in Washington and has held a number of imj^ortant teaching 
and administrative posts at Claremont, Berkeley, Oregon and in Connecticut. His 
involvement with educating the disadvantaged student has been direct and continuing, 
practical and scholarly. 

Helen S. As tin will take up the question, "Who Are the 'Less Well Qualified* 
Students?" at the Conference Dinner. Dr. As tin presently is Director of Research 
for the University Research Corporation in Washington, D.C. She has. served as 
Research Assocaite for both the Bureau of Social Science Research and the Com- 
mission on Human Resources of the National Academy of Sciences. In various other • 
research capacities and in her scholarly output, her focus has been on educational 
and career development and higher education. Currently she is working on a study 
of disadvantaged students at The City University of New York. 

Timothy S. Healy will speak on "The CUNY Experience" in open admissions. 
Dr. Healy has served as Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs and Professor of 
English at C.U.N.Y. since 1969. Before that he was Executive Vice President of 
Fordham University in New York. He hc's taken the position that truly open admis- 
sions at C.U.N.Y. has not been anything like the disaster predicted for the system 
by many last year. 
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Panelists and other Personnel: 

Leslie Berger , Associate University Dean and former Director of the 
pioneering S.E.E.K. Program, CUNY. 

Raymond Boven , Special Assistant to the President and Dean of the Division 
of Developmental Programs at The Cleveland State University. 

Bernard Hamerme'sh , Professor and Chairman of Physics , The Cleveland State 
University, and consultant to many programs on innovative teaching. 

Alfred Livingston , Executive Vice President, Cuyahoga Community College, 
and Director of a joint, federally sponsored project at C.S.U. and C.C.C.for 
training Counselor-Instructors for disadvantaged students. 

Gordon Sabine , Vice President for Special Programs, Michigan State University, 
on leave this year with the American College Tes'>.ing Program (Iowa City) as Senior 
Research Associate. 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Distinguished Achievement Commendation 



Cleveland State University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

President 
Harold L. Enarson 



Developed jointty by C'evetand 
State and Cuyahoga Conimunity 
College, the tnsUuctof'Counsetor 
Program focuses on con^petence 
in tutoring, academic coun* 
seling. and other forms of 
special assistance so that the 
counselor can work effectively 
with underachieving college 
students. Through a multi- 
experience approach, the 
master's level program includes 
format academic work, intern- 
ship experiences, special 
instructional seminars, and 
mtnicounsejing laboratory 
activities v/ith small student 
proups.The program is in line 
with the national priority of 
preparing higher education 
personnel to work with 
disadvantaged students and 
also with the conviction held by 
Cleveland State's College of 
Education to deal with the most 
neglected educational needs. 
Also collaborating on the 
program are Lorain County 
Community College and 
Lakeland Community College 
Participants, under the 
program, can pursue an MA 
full*time or use the graduate 
courses to develop added skills 
and competencies fof working 
with high-risk students. 



Excellence 
In Teacher 
Education 



1971 

Distinguished 
Achievement 
Awards 
Program 




Sponsored by 
American 
Association 
Of Colleges 
For Teacher 
Education 
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THE CLEVELAND STkV. UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

TllE INSTRUCTOR-COUNSELOR PROGRAM 
THE CONCEPT OF THE MINI-COUNSELING LABORATORY 



General Objective 

The general objectivt. of the mini-counseling laboratory is to provide 
an opportunity for the Instructor-Counselor to apply classroom learning to 
real situations. The mini- lab is a learning situation both for the 
Instructor-Counselor and for his assigned students. The basic character 
of the mini- lab is experimental, allowing the Instructor-Counselor to 
develop systematic rlndividualized instruction and other special assistance 
for his students. In this sense, the Instructor-Counselor will not only 
be instructing students, but also engage in on-going research to improve 
the quality of his instmctlon and to develop new methods of working with 
students who need special assistance. 

Specific Objectives 

The Instructor*- Counselor needs to focus on ways in which he can 
serve his mini- lab students. These ways will Include: 

1. Provide a basic orientation to the college experience: myths 
and realities. 

A. Tour physical campus (library, bookstore, classrooms, etc.) 

B. Explanation of basic procedures (credits, quarter hours, 
grading system, withdrawal from courses, registration, etc.) 

C> Discussion of Instructional expectations. 

D. Discussion of social, recreation, and cultural organizations 
and activities. 

E. Explanation of financial aids. 

F. Use of library. 

G. Health services. 

H. Testing and counseling services. 

2. How to succeed in college. 

A. Student-university personnel contacts. 

B. Presentation of self in the academic community; including, 
fulfilling course requirements, turning in assignments, etc. 

C. Discussion ot *'What am I doing here?" 

D. Discussion of "How do I get where I am going in terms of my 
past and my present?" Also, "How can I make optimum use of 
who I am?" 

E. Discussion of the peer group, how it affects my survival in 
college, and how it can be used for self-actualization. 

F. Personal time management. 
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3. Academic Assistance 

A. Determination of present level of achievement and areas of 
strengths and weaknesses. 

B. Determination of predicted level of success (if possible), 
including what that means in reality, i.e. , is it a valid 
prediction. 

C. Develop tutorial program designed to strengthen students' academic 
weaknesses. 

I' °^ other special assistance program, 

fc. Evaluation of program In terras of stated objectives and achieve- 
ment of students. Revision of program based on evaluation. 

Requireme nts for Mlnl-Counsellng Uboratorles 

To accomplish the general and specific objectives of the mlnl- 
counsellng laboratory, the Instructor-Counselor will need to: 

I' assigned students a minimum of three (3) hours each week. 

/. Jevelop and maintain a counseling log. Including: 

A. A record of routine activities. 

B. A record of problems encountered and methods used to solve 
problems. 

C. An outline of tutoring responses to student problems with 
assessment of success. 

D. An evaluation of personal progress. Including a determination 
of strengths and weaknesses. 

E. Suggestions for personal Improvement. 

F. Suggestions for research and possible uses for student 
development programs. (Areas of special research Interest may 
be undertaken by the' Instructor-':ounselor. ) 

G. Systematic feedback to the student development program. 

H. Feedback to Instructor-Counselor program staff. 

The Instructor-Counselor should be prepared to present and discuss 

eich «f„Jpn^ r ?f J^"^^ conferences with staff members. Hierefore, 

each student should keep a written log of activities in an 8 1/2 x 11 
spiral bound notebook which is then transferred in good form to a permanent 
8 1/2 X 11 log in loose leaf form. 



September, 1970. F.A. 



i 
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Instructor-Counselor Program 
Fall, 1970 

Internships and Mini-Lab Assignments 
Fuil-Time Program 



September, 1970 



Name 

1. Mrs. Richelle Bemabei c 

2. Mrs, Joan Bowen ^ 

3. Mr. Philip A. Loftus^ 

4. Yixss Maureen McClure'' 

5. Mr, James O'Keefe ^ 

6. Mr. Kevin Patton* 

7. Mr. Michael Pencke* 

8. Miss Jean Zehnder^ 

9. Miss Mitzi Wagner*^ 

10. Mrs. Sara Goldman a 

11. Mr. Thomas O'Donnell 

12. Miss Mellow Bradley ^ 

13. Sister Mary Denis Maher * 

14. Mr.' Chester Mazerv' 

15. Mr. John Ruth y 

16. Mr. Robert Kim Walton^ 

17. Mr. Ralph Hammond 



Internship 



CCC 
CCC 
CCC 
CCC 
CCC 
CCC 
CCC 
CCC 
CCC 
CCC 
CCC 

csu 
csu 
csu 
csu 
csu 
csu 



Spero 

Nursing 

Decker 

English 

Psychology 

Psychology 

English 

English 

English 

Sociology 

Philosophy 

Reading 
Anthony 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 
Sociology 



18. Mr. Reginald Windbush^/ Lorain CCC - Sociology 



Mini-Lab 

CCC/ internship 
CCC/ internship 
CCC/ internship 
CCC/internship 
CCC/intemship 
CCC/internship 
CCC/intemship 
CCC/intemship 
CCC/intemship 
CCC/intemship 
. CCC/intemship 

CSU/intemship 
CSU/intemship 
CSU/intemship 
CSU/intemship 
CSU/intemship 
CSU/intemship 

LCCC/ internship 



Part-Time Program Mini-Labs 



1. Mrs. Evelyn R. Bellin 

2. Mr. Dennis Blue 

3. Mr. James J. Cackowski 

4. Mr. Edward Hauser 

5. Mr. Anthony Jacket ti 

6. Mrs. Sue Johnson 

7. Miss Marilyn Lekan 

8. Miss Ruth Lott 

9. Mr. Keith Miles 

10. Mr. Robert W. Miller 

11. Mr. Charles S. Noble 

12. Mr. Ronald Nicholson 

13. Miss Rosemary Rogers 

14. Miss Rebecca Turbak 

15. Mr. Isaiah Williams 



CCC Counseling Center 
CCC 

CCC Parma 

Lakeland CC 

Lakeland CC 

CSU 

CSU 

CCC 

CCC 

CSU 

CCC 

Lakeland CC 
CSU 

Lakeland CC 
Lakeland CC 




Schedule N 
Course Schedule 



fTEACHING-COlftJSELING PROGRAM -C.C.C. -C.S.U. 
PROPOSED COURSE SCHEDULE #1 
■ FULL-TIME PARTICIPANTS 



Term Course Lab, or F.E , Credit 

Summer, 1970 Higher Education Mini-Lab. (2 credit) 6 

(Four Weeks) Seminar (4 credit) "Total 6 



Fall, 1970 Themes 8^ Approaches to Mini-Lab. (N.C.) 6 

IriStruction in Gen. Ed. 
(3 credit) 

Pre-Internship 
(3 credit) 

2 courses in field of 
academic concentration 



8 

Total 14 



Winter, 1971 Teaching Internship Mini-Lab. (N.C.) 

- — ^Core Course \ ^ , 




(Foundations of Urban Ed.) 

2 courses in field of 8 
academic concentration Total 16 



Spring, 1971 Teaching Internship 5 

Student Personnel Services 3 
in Higher Education 

Seminar - Independent Study in 4 

development of course materials Total 12 
and teaching strategies 



Grand Total 48 

PROBLEMS : 

1. Lack of counseling emphasis 

2. Missing one core course 
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Seminar in Higher Education 
Syllabus 
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Cleveland State University - Cuyahoga Conmunity College 

Cleveland^ Ohio 



Instructor-Counselor Program 



Education 562 o^m c^-i n onr 

c • • frr-. . Room Sttlwel) 205 

Seminar in Higher Education: Teaching and Learning, Alfred M- Livingston 

Minf-Counsel ing Lab and Research Ferris F. Anthony 

Surmer, 1970 
July 1 - 31 



Purposes and objectives of the course 

As the first in the series of educational experiences designed for the 
Instructor-Counselor Program this course is introductory In nature. Its primary 
purpose is to establish a common base of cognitive and affective experience for 
program participants. 

Among the specific objectives of the course are the following: (see Instructor- 
Counselor Program objectives for more complete statement) To assist the instruccor- 
counselor in developmental fashion to: 

1. Become comfortable in his relationships with his colleacjues, the staff 

of the ICP and obtain Information on the organization, * services 

and physical facilities of the colleges and universitlef cooperating 
with the ICP. 

2. Identify various teaching methods being used in his subject area, 
both traditional and experimental , 

3. Demonstrate an ability to translate- course objectives Into sound 
learning-teaching experiences for lower division students, with 
emphasis on disadvantaged (educationally deprived) students. 

^. Demonstrate an understanding of Instructional technology and of Its 
application to learning and teaching. 

5. Demonstrate an approach to the development of his own learning- 
teaching system based on a sound rationale Including an evaluative 
feedback system. 



6. Develop his ability to assist the student in adapting productively 
to the academic environment. 

7. Demonstrate understandings of the developmental needs of students 

in the early college years, including an understanding, appreciation 
and acceptance of their social milieu and its relationship to their 
needs. 

8. Demonstrate an understanding of the »^ole and purpose of higher 
education in a changing society, particularly as it relates to 
lower division instruction. 



Course characteristics and requirements 

1. Lecture-discussion sectioh: a minimum of 36 hours of class meetings,; 
Mini-lab section: a minimum of 12 hours of laboratory cictivity. 

2. Development, maintenance and discussion of the Mini-lab Log (see the 
concept of the mini-counseling laboratory). 

3. The completion of four critical reviews of books, or an appropriate 
number of periodicals or other pertinent material (writi:en and oral). 

4. The completion of "reaction" and evaluative papers as assigned. 

5. A final examination (essay; two hours). 



iCP evaluation will be based on: 

a) Quality of individual written work (30%) 

b) Quality of verbal participation (30%) 

c) Results of final examination (30%) 

d) Staff judgment (10%) 



IC Group Meeting Schedule 

includ}nc [ 
Lecture-Discussion Topics 
and Other Group Experiences 



Wednesday, July 1 

•'What am I doing here?'» - orientation to 
the ICP, to each other and ... 
Registration and related activities. 



Thursday, July 2 

Continuation of above as necessary. 
Higher Education in the United States, 
an overview. 



Monday, July 6 

Continuation of above topic. 



Tuesday, July 7 

Project: Minf-lab - what?, why?, how? 



Wednesday, July 8 

The internal structure of the university, 
description, purpose and rationale. 



IC group to also meet In StMwell 205 from 
1:00 p.m. until k:00 p.m. for orientation to 
summer mini-lab. 



Thursday, July 9 

The internal structure of the two year 
college, description, purpose and rationale. 



Monday, July 13 

A visit to Lorain County Community College. 
(IC group to leave by bus from CSU, 9:00 a.m. 
and return to CSU by 3:00 p.m.) 



Tuesday, July 1^ 

Visit to Lakeland Conmunity College. 
(Departure and return same as above) 



Wednesday, July 15 

Visit to Metropolitan Campus, Cuyahoga 
Community College. (Same tfme as other 
visits, however IC group will convene 
at the campus at 9:00 a.m.) 



Thursday, July 16 

Approaches to remediation, panel presentation 
and discussion. 



Monday. July 20 

Instructional innovation, concepts and notions. 



Tuesday, July 21 

Approaches to Instructional technology. 
(IC group to meet In Educational Media 
Center, Metropolitan Campus, Cuyahoga 
Community College, 10:00 - 12:00 a.m. 
and 1:00 - 3:00 p.m. 



Wednesday. July 22 

The systems approach to learning. 



Thursday. July 23 

IC group will not meet in formal session. 



Monday, July 27 

Concepts of diversified staffing 
panel presentation and discussion. 



Tuesday, July 28 
Final Examination 



Wednesday, July 29 

Issues in hi.gher education in a time 
of stress. 



Thursday, July 30 

Review of final examination, iCP Summer 
Program assessment and plans* for Septembe 



i 
i 
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foundations of Metropolitan Education with Mini-^Counseling Laboratory 

Course Materials 



EBB 500 

Foundationa of 'etropoUtan Education with Mlnl-Counsoling taborator 
Winter, 1971 

InstruiCor~Counsdlor Program 



Purposo of the Cour.-e 

Thc^gurpqs.^ of thin co urss, tn U 'vn n of tha In s tnietor->Coun8olor la to 
jj^glgt the prooDuctivft I n3Cructor."o-.; p3clor In d^n relo?ln<t undcrstandin-., 
.q.L.' ^nfe "^i-r gpol it an finvirorin iftnr.. The Instructor-Coueeelor^a dbllity to" 
work with undurachievin?, collurri- freshmen and aophonwrea will depend on 
eiaong other things, his undersUuidlng of the laxvlronnent vhlch has con** 
tributtd to the Btudent^s development. This course is concerned with 
Ch« metropolitan environment. Baalcally, this Includes: 

—The nature of the nwtropollLan coinminlty, its hlatory and 
Its aoclolosy. 

«»The problems of the "metropolitan cocaaunlty— social, economic 
politicisl, inatitutiooal, * 

—The r«lsticnohip of the R«tropolltan consnunlty to education. 

Thl« broad purpoge will hopefully allow us to tacploxe the metropolitan 
c«ntty fronim^ny angles, Ultim^tt^ly, wa want to explore those things 
Which will nelp uo to inprov« our performancfi us Instructor-Counjjelors, 

Specific Objectives 



The following specific obj«ctlvc,c ax^ dcvelop«d from the g^:a®ral purpose 
or tha cours«». 



4. 



The Instructor-Counselor should deaionatrat^ on understanding 
of the historical dt-velopmont of the city, 

Hic Ids true tor-Counselor should d^momtrete an understanding 
of the sociology of the city, including en ucderatandln^ of' 
its coiirposltion, its organization, «n<3 Its institutions. 

Tlte Ins true tor-Counofelor should be able to idantlfy current 
K^fcropolitan probictnjj, and h« should he able to relate these 
probtes to teaching find learning. 

The Inctriactor^Counselor should ba able to dtanonstrate an 
undrircfcsnding of the nietropolltan acbools, eaptcially 
coHtig.jo and universities, Including their purposes and 
functions in tha tntstropoUtin cocmuclty. 

The Inotmctor-Counselor should dsconatrate an understanding 
of teaching and Csaehing problcrss in the nujtropoUtan 
comajnlty, including an underatar.viing of how raetropolltdn 
problems t.alatc to the Inatructor-Counseior's cjajor field of 
concentration. 
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fill u^d^a^,tv.r<d^.ng ci- tliu hU.\:ovi(:?^i ^ /v^Jc;---.;: J: of trr ci'*:}*? Ta^^- ::ir^t 

)uar>ic book :>vv tljt^ f. i ■j':o-: ^c^i devc.iO;-;^r-nt ci.nUe i^£ic5 

city hcr^r thcux^ ^;;<^4V^ai'i:^tio-i:; r:„.cp<: ^pv^lv to u^v 
presctjit :n-jit:ro|?o:'.it:er- conuicnifj^ 

\Jo will, fis yor U^v-v^ £rc?n oisv 'wrk ^-.-sc tv'^\li. h^n. Co o^ci-.k. bow i-^irm 

adii<^e ri5r3:, ohj.v^t:vo. r^co only :in a g^^ust' s-^s;ki r 

4ind to \x^^.d one. book... 
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Ach Ing^ Ob dvc^s 

Tb help UG tvjhievii thu objsctlvi^s of thin covtc^, ar' ett^^nptlng to 
intfcgria!:^ 6e\?^i/il leaniing conrp<;nfcnC5c Pirate in our \v\:t.kly cl^.J5f; 
s<:eJsiorr* cirCi calliug ujjots vairious p-. rsoit^ V5ho csi^ help to bro^?een 
^/id cJc^^^vn o^xr nivde-rst^rnrUug of tln& n^tropolitaa cotxuxnitye. Second, 
thvcu&l^ th^ suj.g?i3t<;ci rvjiiditis list, ccj iSJra- giving ij^voryoats an opporteaity 
to rjcniM *>ii«s n^-lQtcjd to the ^-^tropclitsn ccr^vLimityc As 
nwT^tic£?;':cl j/^^ar'ivir, rauld also Xik^i to geC: ysadiag stiggestiona frcci 
you, CO X.V era iiiakss them sivallcibltj to tht> rc^f4t of the ciess. Sugg.^stioiifi 
n^ay bir. txj.vr>^i) in to Dr* AnthoGy,. 

A third Icsniinj^ coiaponiiiRt is vh«t might call tbt^^ "synth'cclsivig 
car.T?oncTJtj,'' i^iuce it aiir,sS ct tying to3r;:thcr tha Ic^sirning frota th;ii^£ii'^5t 
txoor coir.^^or.cjuts sad einc^ it g^sjts iSt tho queuUion, *'Miat is th^: cigaiifl* 
Crjsco of mt;Topol^t^cr! fouadtotions for th^ lni;tructo?*cousi.s?eloi'?" 



Your elc^c'.?;.d pl^snning group Gist with Dr^ Anthony this past u-^ek to 
wx-k out ipecific l^serning taokft xchich gr.t at this cynthesising cotirpoc^rTit 
Dra^ WlggLruit snd Atithott)' discussed thea^ Itsming t^sks they relate 
to coxivciO objectives, and thc^r decided to alloi? occh etud'c.at to eloct 
ono of t»;o options, 

0£t'xn,#1. 

^^^"illJEilSli StttdesntG tciii T^^^vk lii a s?t£cidl interest 
group to -pyjo^r.Q a cl^iSis priis^^iatetlon on a s*£lectt:d topiCo 
Thv> groitp vill foccse oxi a spacieJ cviLiS of int^rxvjst it 
^i^^nirrally rt-laro.s to tha im:tro?oli\r,t4 coEinuaity xicd it 
c;iv.icific:iiliy xciiatou to courr^o objcctix^^s. Within th^ 
group* cBch studetit is T<i^x\iriA to r.ovMU'ibutvs to tbc^ 
jjelcctr.d topic by gatiz^ring ^.K-vti-^-MS'. information, e.g., 
cuadin^ tif^lf^sctud hooka tmd «rticlen«; 

Ihr^ group in rctiuir^d to ms^ka a 'pvu'nt:.\tatlon, tc:Gt^:tiV4;ly 
3£t for IJAVrch li or ?Jarch 18, th-^ £;t)b-r^^l^id fi^tal '>::etininr5ticu 
ycrlodc *niis grottp io si^to rL-rriui^vd ivs'^n in r,iu)otat3d 
hlblioj'.raphy vhich listo thv; ise3ti::.ri<^l:i ua^id dtsvfcloping tbt; 
w^leetc.d toplCa 
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iBiVii<lH5ljrRsk_.. A studcut yho felect» to %Jork in s 
sp^cla). ii>t<rve.sf: grott? is elso rt^quistad t:o tora in an 
ir:c;xv:;.a-win.y devt:lo?cd project v^iich aicplifi^s the ^ro«'> 
Kt^rk or in r. rcicted special or;=a of intsrc^st. A f-Tnal' 
\!rj.'ct«n proje;:t ehculd b« Cura^d in no lat.'.r than March 11, 
-rojfecfcft x.'lll be evalustc-d on tli^ bacis of ov^vall 
scholarship; thoroughness, and pracc-nCation. It should 
Gt.'OT/ iividcnacs; of ro'.ind VJorkmenahipj 

Students t^io el<>ct; Oration n ar^ res'^onelbit: for selcctinP 
desigi^ing, end iispleiihsr.fciag a ^-rsoual leamiug eyoericnce 
^.T...cn IS x^^ltjfcGd to owjrali course cbj-icCives end vhich 
sr--^c-ificsll7 related ta {the signlficsact^ of roitrt»»olitan 
foimfiations for tha inctrucCor-counselora 

Aft^r deciding tipon a p^ji-soaal le^jfniiig e2.>-£rt€itce, the student 
tnum: in^ora the course irjstittcto^s of the dseicion v^iich thfen 
becotv.j3 a cojjtractual agre^^tne^at, Scnj^tijci^ nt-ar the end of the 
term, eitho:r during t!.e final wejik of Instxtiction or befort* 

3ch«chtlv5d^fi«^l Qicmlmitlon period, th.< otudent must pr^titmt 
tc'.e ri-&-Tjlts oi- cn6 Ufiming experitvnce to the cortrse instmctors. 
This r.notud includ-a thi. <jef)iga and ImpUsisntstion of tht: 
Gsrpvsrieii^e ss wf^li <he student' ?3 «ivalu;icion of it. The 
couruc inetrustor vrtD. .walucv:« the lesinxing fc,:t?ei:i&ncs on 
Che oosis of: 1. ito relation to oversil course objectives, 

-...uS spocxfie rfclation to metropoUt-'ia }:oander.ion3 es *t 
Citectc the role of the iiiyt?:.tctor-c:ovr.£:.silo?, 3.. itc overall 
ecnol&rship, 4, its di;:>onstrGtud s-Ignific^^rrtce ss a learnfne 



Each st^sciuni: a-vy .^Uxt ojv^ oi tr^-o options. Cation =?1 inr?olv^-^s ttro 
f\lTf^ '''' 'f^i;'^^^ t«3k, optica #2 in-^olvi.. mi tndividux^lly 
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Themei; and /pproaches to Lf.amirig 
In General Sducatlon 
EDE 563 

Fall, 1970 

Dr. Ferris F. Anthony 

Tower 204 

687-3682 

Introduction 

The primary function cf the university is instru-^tion. In the earliest 
universities--the Platonic Academies and the univvirsities of the Middle 
Ages— the central concern of the university revolved around the student* 
faculty instructional relatipnchip. 

^ite recently- -within the past hundred years--universities have also 
claimed that research and service are also proper functions of the 
university. In some respects the history of higher education in Americ 
can be thought of ?.n terms of the relationship of these three functions 
— teaching, research, and service— and of the donination of one 
function in any given time period. 

Today universities are soing through a resxamination of their primary 
functions, and some of the most serious questions being raised have 
to do with what 3oes on in the classroom: i.e., what should be taught, 
how it should be taught, and why. llany students of hish^r education, 
including yours truly, think that instruction will be the primary 
rocus of criti.cism, complaint, and development within the next several 
years . 

EDE 563 

This course is about instruction, especially the instruction and learn- 
ing that is found within programs of general education. The course is 
designed to assist the future college instructirs and others VTho are 
interested in colleges and universities, in und^.^-^tandius the nature 
of instruction in higher education, and their individual, unique roles 
within the university instructr.onal communi*:y. Tne only prerequisite 
to this course is a deep interest in higher education and the lack of 
any preconceived ideas of v;hat should be taught in college classrooms 
and how it should be taught. CAir main objective is to discover 
answers to these questions. 

Primary Objective 

This course was conceived and designed for a special 3:roup of future 
college cducators--the Instructor-Counseloi*8. Aj such, the course has 
as its primary objective: 

"... to educate and train instructor-tutor counoalors to work with 
college freshmen and sophomores, especially in student develop- 
ment programs designed to upgrade and strengthen basic skilla." 
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S pecific Ob i c>.c»:i v 

Within this prime ry objective, this course aims el the followtnf;; 

The Instructor-Counselor should be able tc: 

1. Identify the content of his subject mottHV area tausht 
in lower divioion collese programs, 

2. Identify various teachins methods beiro? ttsad in his sub- 
ject area, both traditional and experimeatal methods. 

3. Demonstrate a working knowledge of the concepts of his 
discipline. 

4. Demonstrate an ability to ;n:ite appropriate coutsft objec- 
tives in his subject field b?»sed on a coi^ceot of the 
discipline, on an understanding of the learner and his 
needs, and on measurable criteria. 

5. Demonstrate an ability to translate course objectives 
into sound learning- teaching, experiences for lower 
division students > with emphasis on students V3l*:h spe- 
cial needs. 

6. Demoiistrate an ability to develop innovative approaches 
to teaching his subject lEield^ especially as it relates 
to the specific needs of individual students and groupa 
of e Undents. 

7. Demonstrate an understanding of inter- and Intra- 
relationships between his subject field and other subject 
fields. 

8. Denonstrate an ability to evaluate his, .iaming-teaching 
system in terms cf his stated objectives and his ability 
to use resultant feedback to revise his system. 

S. Den»onstrate an understanding of the nature, of the lower 
division as represented in the several i.utitutions of 
biguur education extant in the United States. 

10. Demonstrate a vrorking knowledge of the cc-.cepts of general 
education, literal education, and specialization, and be 
able to develop his o\m course utilizing these concents. 
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The Course Schedule 

This course meets each Thursday from 7:00 to 10:00 P.M. Ths course 

will meet on the following days (please no to th-.u f.oplcs assigned are 
su?3estive) : 

October 
1 - General Orientation 

8 - General Education: Its Nature 

15 - General Education: Major Concepts and Values 

22 - General Education Today 

29 - Sysneip^ttic Approach to Instruction 

Hovember 
5 - Developing Course Objectives 

12 - Developinfj Course Objectives 

19 - Developing Couirse Elemeiits 

26 - Happy Thanksgiving 

December 
3 - Evaluation 

10 - Open 

The schedule of classes presented here is designei to get at three 
questions: -ihat was? Vhat is? t-That should be? 

The first question, '^Jhat vjas?", has to do with the nature of general 
education. V?here did this concept originate? :3h<^t was its primary 
purpose? \1hat was it supposed to be? 

The second question is, "l^mat is?**, ^liat is jereral education today? 
Is it being used on college campuses? How? T'Jhy? I^at are its main 
objectives? 

Tha chird question is, *'v7hat should be?". Assuming that you will be 
teaching your ocm class, should you teach? TJhy? How does your 

teaching fit into the general scheme of college instruction? How 
are you contributing to the stua*-44>*s development? 

We will have an opportunity to get at ^>nswers to these questions and 
others, as we seek to understand college instruction and our role as 
professional educators* 
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The liethod and the /\ssi^:nmen i:s 

The course v^hich daals v7ith instruction mast, o>: necessity, be concerned 
vjith its ovm instruction. In this regard, this course will attempt to 
provide various instructional methods. For th^ fir^t: several weeks, 
^^:en T'jc are attemptin'j to develop a basic understanding; of «>eneral 
education, the lecture method will be used. Tir.ie v^ill rlso be provided 
for student-faculty interaction and small sroup c'iscussion. 

We vrLll also use small z^^oxxp projects, individual projects, guests 
lecturers, audio-visuals, and other forms of instr.TJCticnal method, 
depending upon the topic and the objectives of a particular lesson. 

Assignments 

r.ach stu'^'.int ir roc'.tirGd to complete the following assignments: 

1 - A short paper on General Education , focusing on the 
student's major concern in general edttcation. For 
example, a student who is interest in English may 
write a paper on English in general educatj.on. 

1- Final Project . On or about October 29, students will 
begin to develop their ovm course (or other area o£ 
special interest) based on the systems npproach to 
instructional development. Details of this project 
V7ill be provided in a separate paper. 

1 - Hid- term Examination . The time of the mid-term 

examination will be announced well in advance. The 
mid- term will deal exclusively with general ed'.ication. 
It xd.ll probably be objective in nature,. 

Group Proj ects and Presentations .- Students Xi^ill be 
assigned c group project within ::he next fex^^ weeUn 
v>hich requirer, them to systematically analyze the 
nature of general education in one of the several 
local institutions. Students will also be required 
to present their Final Project to *-he class 

Readings 

No specific textbook has been selected for this course, since the 
nature and scope of general education is too broad for tny one text. 
A thorough bibliography is provided for each student, including books 
and articles, x^hich will allow the stud<?nt to read extensively on 
2ach topic presented in class > The bibliography should especially 
be used in writing the short paper and in devalcpinv the final 
project. 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: Full-time Instructor Counselor Students 

FROM: Drs. Alfred M. Livingston and Ferris F. Anthony 
SUBJECT: Final Project 

Introduction 



April 6, 1971 



DATE 



To assist you in pulling together the things you have learned this year 
and to provide a significant measure of your overall performance, we 
are asking each full-time participant to complete a final project. The 
final project focuses on this task: 

You are to design a program (course, developmental program, 
etc.) which may be implemented in an educational setting, 
especially related to underachieving-disadvantaged students. 
The completed project should incorporate the overall objec- 
tives of the Instructor-Counselor Program, and it should 
) demonstrate systematic development and thorough workmanship 
of a scholarly nature. 



'I 

i. 
J 



Specific Requirements 

All final projects must meet the following requirements: 

1. Systematic Format - Completed written projects should 
Include the following: 
a. Title page 

Reader's page (see "Project Directors") 
Abstract - limited to 500 words, outlining the 
main points of the project 

Introduction - including the rationale for the 
project as well as a statement of objectives. 
In short, the introduction is an overview of 
the entire project. 

Review of Literature - This section should demon- 
strate a familiarity with literature which is 
pertinent to the project. It should support the 
project objectives. 

Operational Plan - This is the heart of the project^ 
It is the detailed pi? a of operation including, for 
example, lesson plans, program components, overall 
schedule. 

Summary and Conclusion - This sectipn pulls 
together the significant points of the project, 
and it includes the student's evaluative conclu- 
sions of the proposed plan of operation. 
Appendices 
Bibliography 
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2* All projects must be neatly typed on bond paper (onionskin 
paper is not acceptable). 

3. Each student is required to turn in three (3) copies of the 
final project. One copy (the original typewritten copy) 
must be bound in a spring-type binder; the other two copies 
(carbon copies are acceptable) should have appropriate 
covers. The spring-bound copy will remain on permanent 
file in the ICP office; one carbon copy will remain in the 
student's permanent file; and the other carbon copy will 

be returned to the student. 

4. Projects should be a minimum of 15 pages in length. No 
maximum length is established; however, students should 
be guided by the overall objectives of their proposal. 
Supplementary material, e.g., course materials, reading 
lists, etc., should be presented in the appendices. 

5. Each project should include the following title page:' 

PROJECT TiTLE 

by . 

Your Name 



A Final. Project 

Submitted to 
Cleveland State University 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of 

Master of Education 

Cleveland State University-Cuyahoga Community College 
Instructor-Counselor Program 
1970 



6. Projects must follow a consistent style of presentation. 
The student may, for example, follow the Turabian method 
of footnoting, bibliography, etc. Whatever method is 
selected, it must be consistent throughout the project. 
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Project Schedule 

To assist the student in the development of the final project, and to 
satisfy College and University graduation requirements, final projects 
must meet certain deadlines. These deadlines are as follows: 

Ap^^^l f - Final Project orientation meeting. 

■AP^^^ - One-page abstract due. A seminar session of all 
full-time participants will be held at 5:30 p.m. 
in the announced locations. The one-page abstract 
should include an overall statement of the selected 
topic and an outline of the project design. Each 
student will be asked to make a short oral presen- 
tation of the intended project. 

MaxA - A seminar session of all participants will.be 
held (tentatively at 5:30 p.m.l, at which time 
each participant will give an oral progress report. 

^^^y " All final projects (three copies) are due in" 
Dr. Anthony's office no later than 5:00 p.m. 

May 15-20 - Students will report at an assigned time for an 
^ oral presentation and defense of the project. 

The oral presentation will be tape-recorded and 
should include a verbal explanation of the project— 
who, what, why, where, when, how— along with 
supporting evidence as appropriate. Students may 
use audio-visual aids or other materials as appro- 
priate. The taped record of the oral presentation 
will become part of the final project file. 



Project Directors 

The College of Education and the Program staff have assigned three 
faculty members to assist students in completing final projects. These 
faculty members are also responsible for evaluation of both the written 
project and the oral presentation. 

Drs. Alfred M. Livingston, Ferris F. Anthony, and Richard McArdle will 
serve as readers of the project; ea:h of them will alternate responsi- 
bilities as primary and secondary- readers. The final written project 
should incluae a reader's signature page, i.e., a page after the title 
page with three lines for readers* signatures. 

Besides meeting wiHi students during scheduled meetings, the Program 
staff, Drs. Livingston and Anthony are available by appointment to 
counsel with students about the final project. Please see Miss Donna 
Spooner, T-204, for an appointment. 



FFA/ds 



